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Christian Education and the 
Modern World 


By GERRIT J. VANDER LUGT* 


HE college that is not conscious of the role it may play in the 
life of our civilization and culture is an institution that 
cannot discharge its function at all. What is the function of a 
college consciously devoted to the task of Christian Education? 
What may and should such a college contribute to the welfare 
of our American life? For of this life our Christian colleges 
should be living not defunct members. It is time for us to 
realize this; for we have gone through a period of secularization 
in which the importance of Christian education has been more 
and more de-emphasized, until today even the Christian college 
is not sure of itself. Our first Christian colleges were inspired 
by the conviction that they had a real contribution to make to 
the welfare of our American life. We, of today, must recapture 
that conviction of service, both for the sake of ourselves and for 
the sake of that larger life of which we are a part. 

Placed in the context of this larger life, the Christian college 
should render this three-fold service: (1) It should counteract 
the disintegrating forces in our modern culture and civilization. 
To do this (2) it should provide the student with an objective 
point of reference that is at once the keystone of knowledge and 
the pole-star of conduct. And (3) it should avail itself more 
fully than it has done of this objective reference as the moti- 

* Dr. Vander Lugt is a product of Calvin College and the University of 
Michigan. He was Professor of Philosophy for ten and President for seven 


years at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. He is now the President 
of Central College, Pella, Iowa. 
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vating force for its specific and immediate work, the formation 
of Christian personality. 


I 


Christian education should counteract the disintegrating forces 
of modern life. Many have dirged the present disorder and con- 
fusion. I have no desire to add to that lament but rather indi- 
cate what I take to be the cause of our trouble. I am quite sure 
it is not economic or political. 

The root of our difficulty lies deeper: in our cultural inheri- 
tanee. In the beginning of what historians call the modern 
period, there came to birth a new spirit which remolded the life 
of the Occident around a new center. The Copernican Revolu- 
tion, which relaid the center of our solar system from the earth 
to the sun, has often been hailed as a great achievement of modern 
science. Its importance has been overestimated. The important 
thing was the shift in our spiritual universe from a theo-centric 
to a homo-centric view. Man, instead of God, became the center 
around which life revolved. ‘‘Presume not God to secan,’’ said 
Pope, ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man.”’ 

When the importance of this change came home to the con- 
sciousness of man in the West, there set in a period of feverish 
emancipation. Man, proud in the awareness of his freedom, be- 
gan to realize his immense powers. Nothing seemed impossible 
to the fresh forees that had been suddenly revealed in him. To 
achieve his goal and destiny of a free moral being, he felt obliged 
to assert himself against all the forces that he thought encroached 
upon his freedom. He brooked no opposition. And so, in the 
name of liberty, he set out to wrest the Holy Land from the 
infidels. As a free man he must emancipate himself from ecclesi- 
astical control, from autocratic political control, from conven- 
tional morals, from philosophic and scientific systems of the past, 
from its art and literature, from ignorance, superstition, and 
idolatry in every form. 

No one can deny that in this process there were liberated great 
human values. There is in this process, however, a negative 
thrust that destroys the very life its seeks to liberalize. Human 
life cannot be completely severed from its roots in nature, society, 
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and God, and live. To rebel against the forces we need for the 
realization of our highest ends is sheer blindness and insolence. 
‘A Voltaire with a flair for epigram might dash off an enthusiastic 
phrase like, ‘‘No God, No Master,’’ but only because he did not 
realize what human freedom involves. Man, sundered from his 
relationships to nature, fellowmen, and God, is not strong but 
weak, not free but enslaved in his own tyranny. 

The evidence is not far to seek. Revolt and consequent dis- 
solution became prevalent everywhere. The iconoclasts mashed 
not only all the idols in the temple, but all the ideals as well. 
Authority in almost every form went into the discard. Respect 
for tradition and the insights of the past was sneered at. The 
family, once the corner stone of the social order, disintegrated. 
Forms of established government were tumbled into the rubbish 
heap, and sovereignty became the will of grasping individuals. 
Literature degenerated into cynicism and satire, the last evi- 
dences of creative work. Art lost its soul in the superficialities 
of life, revealing these in all their nakedness and ugliness. Phi- 
losophy, in the mouth of some of its spokesmen at least, began to 
tell this perplexed world that there is little or no meaning in 
anything and that humanity is little more than a peculiar seum 
thrown up by whirling vortices of matter on a second-rate planet 
revolving around a second-rate sun. Religion became so liberal 
it dispensed with God, the Book, the Church. Instead of reve- 
lation, we were given auto-suggestion ; instead of prayer, a mono- 
logue; instead of the service of God, the worship of humanity. 
Such was ‘‘the transvaluation of all values’’ caused by the eul- 
tural revolution. 

The centrifugal force in modern culture drove man away from 
the center of gravity to send him whirling like a little eddy of 
dust into an inane void. Life lost its meaning for the modern 
man. And that loss was caused by the emphasis upon self-asser- 
tion apart from and against an objective absolute the religious 
man calls God. Man revolving around himself produces madness 
and ultimately destruction, similar to a tornado detached from 
prevailing winds. 

The present crisis in all its phases is more than a political 
problem. It is a religious problem, affecting the whole conduct 
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of life. The attack upon man’s liberties from without and their 
weakening from within has resulted from a secularization of life. 
We have tried to live without religion and have found it impos- 
sible. Man is not made that way. 

Religious education, in so far as it is true to its own inner 
spirit, counteracts this humanistic and essentially pagan tendency 
in modern life. It, too, is devoted to the emancipation of man’s 
powers. It seeks the development and the balanced training of 
all man’s faculties, bodily, mental, spiritual. It liberalizes and 
refines the senses, the instincts, the intellect, the will, the feel- 
ings, by bringing the immature life into contact with ‘‘that larger 
life upon its own impinging, to which the ethereal substance of his 
own is but gross cloud to make that visible.’’ Such refining and 
spiritualizing of the human by contact with the more-than-human 
must ever be the end of education. If it fails here, it fails alto- 
gether. It cannot but fail, however, if man is emancipated from 
every natural, social, and religious tie. Education is the emanci- 
pation of man but only from those forces that would enslave his 
humanity and spirituality. Complete emancipation is not the 
freedom that is the making of man’s higher life but the license 
that is its unmaking. 


II 


How then can education emancipate so as not to disintegrate? 
It ean do so if it provides an objective reference that is at once 
the keystone of knowledge and the pole-star of conduct. The 
centrifugal forces of life are restrained if in our education, in 
its tone, its emphasis, its practice, we proceed upon the faith that 
the life of man revolves around a more-than-human center. Edu- 
cation is not possible if the center lies in man. Then it becomes 
a process, thin and flimsy, similar to that of the spider spinning 
a web from its own substances. But on that basis I do not see 
how man can ever win a higher life. Man grows in spiritual 
stature not by spinning a web, however beautiful, but by appro- 
priating from the environment, both natural and spiritual, that 
which is at once motive power and nurture for that growth. As 
Francis Bacon once said, ‘‘ Man’s life is not like that of the ants 
that heap up, nor like that of the spiders that spin out, but like 
that of the bees that extract from the flowers of the field and the 
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garden.’’ Human life grows in spiritual stature if it extracts 
from the environment the nourishment it needs. Man must elicit 
into the actual stuff of his life facts and values which he finds but 
does not create, to which he must adjust himself if he would live, 
and the laws of which he must obey if he is not to perish. 

All knowledge should attempt to make clear and luminous the 
objective world of facts and values. Obviously, our actual prac- 
tice does not attain this goal. The best that a great deal of edu- 
cation does is to take young men and women to a high mountain 
to show them all the kingdoms of the world—of history, of let- 
ters, of philosophy, of science, of art—hours and hours of sepa- 
rate courses, lying spread out before the vision like separate king- 
doms. It is a splendid vision in a way, with all its variety and 
complexity. But until the parts are seen as parts of a whole, 
the vision is deceiving. Sound education is impossible on the 
basis that science, art, philosophy, religion, morality, and what- 
ever else we teach are unrelated. Life is not cut up that way. 
Life is one; the universe is one. Christian education is com- 
mitted to the task of pointing out the unity of knowledge, be- 
cause it is inspired by the faith that the world is one. For the 
Christian, the world is a creation of God and must, therefore, be 
unified. Religion and science, art and morality, therefore, can- 
not be in conflict, even though for a time, because of some great 
insight in the sphere of one of these,-it may seem that they are. 
But the teacher in an institution of Christian learning will be 
tremendously concerned about resolving the apparent hostility 
between the several fields of human endeavor. What is true in 
science cannot be false in religion; and the insights of art do not 
really conflict with those of morality. 

The educational world is almost deluged now with new schemes 
that purport to introduce larger unity and coherence into a stu- 
dent’s course of study. If, for example, we take the three re- 
ports from Harvard, Yale and Princeton, we will find surprising 
unanimity. The Harvard report points to the ‘‘supreme need ‘of 
American education for a unifying purpose and idea.’’ The 
Yale report maintains that ‘‘knowledge, for all its convenient 
compartmentalization, is essentially one piece as is the life which 
supports knowledge.’’ And the Princeton faculty takes as its 
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guiding principle ‘‘the two-fold belief in the unity of knowledge 
and the diversity of human beings.’’ 

The demand for a new synthesis is needed and even past due. 
In this synthesis, the work of the teacher in a Christian college 
may involve a real contribution to American culture. The uni- 
versities have, for several years past, been emphasizing the fact 
that their teachers should be productive scholars. Although it 
has not all been gain, much good has been accomplished. The 
universities having the necessary equipment should continue 
their devotion to rigid analytic inquiry. But the Christian lib- 
eral arts college, even though it cannot and should not compete 
in this field, may well, with equal zeal, devote itself to the task 
of assimilating and unifying the materials gained by analysis. 

This has not been done. The liberal arts colleges have imitated 
the universities and have forsaken their historic position. Scien- 
tific inquiry, which began as an attempt to apply mathematics to 
the facts of experience, has become irresponsible experimentation 
with the result that it has left modern man bewildered and per- 
plexed. Men like Russell, Lawrence, Huxley, Krutch, Lippman, 
Barnes, and a host of others who follow in their train, cannot 
give an answer as to the meaning of life. For them it has none. 
The universe is meaningless; human effort futile. ‘‘. . . all the 
labor of the ages,’’ says B. Russell, ‘‘all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius is 
destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and 
the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried 
beneath a universe in ruins. ...’’ What colossal failure! 

No wonder thousands of parents are in revolt. They are 
sorely perplexed about an educational system that destroys devo- 
tion and sensitiveness to cultural and spiritual values and robs 
their children of their faith. Christian education would be mak- 
ing a distinct contribution to our American culture if it sought 
so to unify its whole curriculum, the total impact it makes upon 
the growing man and woman, both in the classroom and out of 
it, that, instead of robbing them of their faith, it would refine 
and enrich them in their Christian inheritance. If we in the 
Christian colleges can make such a unified impact, our work will 
be truly creative and productive. 
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That the Christian college has not been more concerned with 
this task is not wholly the fault of the college. The church and 
the home must share the responsibility. The college, however, 
should lead the way. It does not discharge its function if it 
steadily refuses to organize its insights into one transcendent 
vision of the unity of our world with its center in God as revealed 
in Christ. All of life finds its source in Him. Beauty, truth, 
goodness are but the revelation of His nature. Art, morality, 
science, philosophy, religion, yes, all ‘‘man’s twisting, tortuous 
pathways’’ are but ways by which he seeks to win for himself in 
his own life something of the Divine. 

We shall not be able to make order, in any hopeful sense, of 
the confusion now confronting us until we have subdued it all 
to one ruling thought. Nor will we find strength for our lives 
until we have experienced one impulsive power that urges and 
invites us. If we moderns would achieve anything like a real 
integration—and until we do we will be restless and confused— 
we must break through the confusion and chaos and press on to 
contact with this living reality we call God as self-disclosed in 
Christ and find in Him the unity of knowledge and the end of 
conduct. 

III 


Christian education must see all things in God if it is to have 
the proper motivation for its specific task, the formation of 
Christian personality. The teacher as well as the student needs 
this motivation. I like to think for my own inspiration of the 
teachers in our early Christian colleges. The school where they 
taught was, in all probability, only a shack. Their remuneration 
was not commensurate with the value of their task. The equip- 
ment at their disposal was inadequate. But they were conscious 
that students were persons with spiritual natures that could be 
helped or ruined, that their knowledge was a sacred trust, their 
service a sacrament, faith a necessity, and, above all, that life 
should be unified in God. In that consciousness they labored 
ceaselessly. The influence of that labor upon American life is 
beyond calculation. Education is, to a large extent, a matter of 
contagion, a molding of the feelings, of the driving forces of 
human nature. And this can be done only in one way. It is 
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done when the teacher is himself afire and aflame with the con- 
sciousness of a duty that is larger than the class-room. 

But we need this motivation especially for the student. The 
ultimate aim of Christian education is to fashion men and women 
who ean and will carry forward the insights made and the 
achievements won, and who will go into the future with the firm 
conviction that they are claiming for Christ the Kingdom which 
is His. Today we need, more than anything else, a rediscovery 
of the essential meaning of the Christian gospel for the making, 
or rather for the remaking of human life. For that gospel man 
is a creature of God, made in His likeness and image, i.e., made 
for free fellowship with God and man, both here and there, for, 
as Plato said, ‘‘man’s soul is immortal and never dies.’’ But 
man misuses his freedom and robs himself of the fellowship for 
which he was made. Instead of using his freedom to transcend 
nature over which he is to have dominion for God’s glory, he 
enslaves it for his own selfish ends that he might exalt himself 
unto God. When a man does that, he sins. Man sins whenever 
he banishes God from his life and refuses to live in dependence 
upon Him and responsibility to Him and chooses to live according 
to an economy of his own making. 

That is the biography of every man. All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God; each person succumbs to the 
chief temptation ‘‘to become as God.’’ And all the sorrow, pain, 
and tragedy of human life, all of man’s inhumanity to man, all 
war and injustice, as well as murder, theft and prostitution: in 
short, all of man’s ills result from his sin. 

The most profound question, therefore, arises—how can man be 
changed? All other questions are of secondary and tertiary. im- 
port and cannot be answered until we have answered this basic 
question first. The Christian gospel gives the answer for all who 
will receive it. Man can be changed only when he encounters 
God in Christ as the sovereign maker and master of life and 
chooses to use his freedom in obedience to Him. In Christ, God 
gave Himself unreservedly to man for man’s temporal and 
eternal welfare. God’s self-giving for man was, nay, is, enacted 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ in whom God is 
reconciling the world unto Himself. 
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By faith man ean participate in that self-giving of God. Faith 
is more than intellectual assent to dogma. It is that, to be sure, 
but_it is, even more, a commitment to a person. It is such an 
acceptance with the heart and will, as well as with the mind, of 
God’s revelation in Christ that it will involve the remaking of 
ourselves around God as a new center for our lives and a new 
insight into the creative purpose of God. Faith, if it is Christian 
faith, means the transforming of human persons, blindly groping 
and selfishly destroying themselves, into the children of God, 
freely and gladly co-operating with God in His eternal purpose 
for the establishment of His Kingdom. 

Now it is man as transformed by God in Christ who is the 
hope of the world. There is none other. And our Christian col- 
leges, receiving from our homes and churches such transformed 
young men and women, should proceed to instruct them as fully 
as four years will permit, in the glorious revelation of God in 
nature and in grace, and to equip them as God’s co-laborers for 
work in His Kingdom wherever God calls them. 

Christian education seeks to elicit fullness of life. The higher 
spiritual life is often imperfectly understood. It is not an 
ascetic life. It is not a cloistered life. It is not a life that goes 
off into a corner to pray all day. It prays, but it also works. 
Its work is prayer and its prayer is work. Such a life is really 
a voyage of discovery of what human life might become as a 
venture of Christian faith. Man has potentialities and powers 
capable of responding to higher levels of reality, which, did he 
apprehend them, would change the whole character of his world. 
‘‘Greater things than these you will see,’’ said the Master, pro- 
viding, of course, human beings are willing to give themselves 
up body and soul to His benign influence. The sensual, the 
bestial, the godless shall not inherit that higher kingdom. It is 
reserved for the pure in spirit. They with a child’s simplicity 
and faith discover its meaning and value. And they say, not 
once but over and over again so that we cannot mistake their 
meaning, that human life is human only when the finite reaches 
out after the infinite, because the infinite has reached out after 
the finite. It is for the making of such human life and char- 
acter, apprehending because apprehended, that Christian educa- 
tion provides the motive force. 
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Education’s Johnny Appleseed 


By BOYD M. McKEOWN* 


HO has not been thrilled by the story of Johnny Appleseed 

treking down the valleys of the Middle West in the van- 
guard of west-bound pioneers, planting apple seeds all along his 
way that those who were to come after him might enjoy the fruits 
of his labors? 

In much the same manner the Church always was found in the 
vanguard of civilization on its westward march. Seareely had 
cabins been erected and homes established until schools of various 
types were founded under the auspices of organized religion. 

It started with Harvard and nowhere has the characteristic 
American faith in education been more strikingly demonstrated. 
Only fifteen years after the landing of the Mayflower the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony began, as Cotton Mather 
afterwards said, ‘‘to think upon a college—the best thing on 
which New England ever thought.’’ Harvard College was the 
result. Made possible by a legacy from the Reverend John 
Harvard and committed to a primary purpose of training minis- 
ters, Harvard came into being essentially as a church college. 

For fifty-seven years Harvard was the only institution of its 
kind in America; then in 1693 came William and Mary College, 
founded by Church of England adherents in Virginia. The 
Bishop of London was its first Chancellor. 

Yale came into being in 1700, after ten Congregational minis- 
ters, all but one of them graduates of Harvard, had formed 
themselves into a self-constituted Board of Trustees and had 
contributed books for the library of the new institution. 

‘‘By far the strongest influence which gave rise to Higher 
Education in this country was the religious impulse. . . . Nearly 
all, perhaps all, of the nine colonial colleges were established 
primarily for a religious purpose.’’! 

* Dr. MeKeown is Secretary of the Department of Publie Relations of 


the Board of Education of The Methodist Church with offices in Nashville, 
Tenn. 


1 Liberal Arts College Bulletin, June 1931. 
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During the Revolution the founding of colleges in America was 
abruptly halted but a large number of new institutions came into 
existence during the decades immediately following. As in pre- 
ceding vears most of these colleges of the early national era were 
church-related. 

School-boy orators, even in recent generations, have been wont 
to extol the leadership of educated men. In their orations they 
have pointed out that the majority of the outstanding leaders of 
the new republic were persons to whom education was a definite 
concern. More than half of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were declared to be college graduates. It often 
was recalled that Benjamin Franklin founded the University of 
Pennsylvania; that George Washington served as Chancellor of 
the College of William and Mary; that Patrick Henry was the 
most influential trustee of Hampden-Sydney College; and that 
Thomas Jefferson was a graduate of a Christian college, William 
and Mary, and the founder of the University of Virginia. 

Congregational activities in early American education were 
everywhere in evidence. For example, in 1815 a group of hardy 
pioneers in western Pennsylvania began to consider the launch- 
ing of a school. By 1816, Allegheny College was ready to re- 
ceive students. Doctor Timothy Alden, a Congregational minis- 
ter, a brilliant scholar, a graduate of Harvard, and a lineal de- 
scendant of John and Priscilla Alden, was chosen as Allegheny’s 
first president. The cornerstone of Bentley Hall, still in use, 
was laid in 1820. 

Along with the Congregationalists, the Anglican (Protestant 
Episcopal) and Presbyterian churches from the beginning 
strongly were committed to the support of education. Both 
these denominations maintained high educational standards for 
their ministers and were leaders in the founding of educational 
institutions. The Episcopalians founded William and Mary 
College just eighty-six years after the settlement of Jamestown, 
namely, in 1693. 

The Presbyterians established Prince Edward Academy, fore- 
runner of Hampden-Sydney College, in 1775. They also founded 
Liberty Hall, in 1798, which later became Washington College 
and eventually, Washington and Lee University. They also es- 
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tablished Transylvania College at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1780. 
This school became an outstanding educational center in the 
Twenties. In 1823, it is said to have had 326 students. In 1824, 
it published two catalogues, one of them in Latin. Centre Col- 
lege was founded in Danville, Kentucky, in 1819. The original 
building of the institution is still in use. 

Other early Presbyterian institutions were Oglethorpe, in 
Georgia, in 1824; Erskine, in South Carolina, in 1836; and 
Davidson, in North Carolina, in 1837. 

In the main, Baptists were at first opposed to education and 
Methodists were highly indifferent to it. Interest sprang up 
among Baptists, however, with a rising tide of concern about 
foreign missions and the Baptists established Columbian College, 
in Washington, D. C. Its charter bears the date 1821. Colum- 
bian College passed from the Baptists in 1904, to become George 
Washington University. 

Furman University, in South Carolina, opened as a theological 
institution, in 1827. After moving repeatedly, and even after 
experiencing suspension for a time, it finally, in 1801, became the 
theological department of Furman University. 

Mercer University was opened in 1833 as Mercer Institute. 
It was chartered as a university by the State of Georgia, in 1837. 
Wake Forest Institute in North Carolina opened in 1834. Rich- 
mond College followed, with a charter bearing the date of 1840. 
Marshall College opened at Griffin, Georgia, in 1853, and Chero- 
kee Baptist College at Cassville, Georgia, in 1854. 

The Methodist Church made its first educational venture at 
Abingdon, Maryland, in 1787, with the launching of Cokesbury 
College. This school was destroyed by fire in 1795, following 
which the interest in education did not reawaken among Method- 
ists for a number of years. McKendree College was launched in 
1828 as an academy. The distinction of being the oldest college 
of Methodist origin and of unbroken Methodist connection is 
claimed by Randolph-Macon at Ashland, Virginia, founded in 
1830. Many other Methodist schools, however, followed close 
upon its heels. 

Wesleyan University, in Connecticut, began in 1831 and 
Emory College, now Emory University, in Atlanta, was chartered 
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in 1836 and opened in 1837. Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Virginia, opened as a manual labor school, in 1838. Trinity Col- 
lege, in North Carolina, now Duke University, began as an ele- 
mentary school, perhaps as early as 1832. The charter bears the 
date 1841. Wofford College, in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
was chartered in 1851 and first opened its doors to students in 
1854, to greet an enrolment of nine students. Five years later, 
it had an enrolment of 120. 

The Disciples of Christ were early on the scene, founding 
Bethany College, in West Virginia, in 1840. 

Other early denominational colleges include Georgetown Col- 
lege, now Georgetown University, in the District of Columbia, 
which was founded in 1815 by the Roman Catholics; Gettysburg 
College in Pennsylvania founded in 1832 and Roanoke College, 
in Virginia, founded in 1842, both by the Lutherans. Lutherans 
also founded Wittenberg College in Ohio, in 1845 and Muhlenberg 
College in Pennsylvania, in 1848. 

In most of the South Central states, the educational develop- 
ments followed the general pattern laid down in the states fur- 
ther east. In Texas, for example, it was the Church that pio- 
neered and thereby demonstrated the need for a far-reaching 
program of public education. In the early nineteen-twenties, 
the writer, then superintendent of a small school system in Texas, 
received a series of invitations to attend academic ceremonies at 
various Texas institutions. First came an invitation from Baylor 
University, a Baptist school at Waco, to attend the observance of 
that institution’s Diamond Jubilee. A little later came an in- 
vitation to attend the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Austin Col- 
lege, a Presbyterian institution in Sherman, Texas. Then he 
received an invitation from Texas Christian University to be 
present at its Fiftieth Anniversary celebration ; and in the midst 
of these, there came from the University of Texas an invitation 
to a great occasion marking forty years of service on the part of 
that institution. 

The University of Texas, founded in 1883, is second in age 
among tax-supported institutions of Texas. The Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College was founded in 1876. 

Ante-dating any of the schools just mentioned were some of 
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the small academies which later combined to form Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Texas. This Methodist institution 
traces its earliest beginnings back to Ruterville College, in 1840. 
Thus it is seen to be older than the State of Texas itself, since 
it came into being during the days of the Texas Republic. 

An early by-law at this Methodist institution required that 
men students check their fire arms with the president before 
registering for courses in the school. 

It is doubtful if any of the early fathers would have advocated 
that the Chureh should equip itself to provide education for all 
the children of all the people. If dreamed of at all, that prob- 
ably was conceived by them to be the task of the state with its 
larger financial resources. In many of the states, however, the 
educational zeal of the pioneers led to the founding of many, 
perhaps too many, institutions. The Church established col- 
leges with great optimism, but with meager resources. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, prior to Methodist union in 
1939, had been connected with a total of 777 different schools. 
In 1939, it retained only 48 of these institutions. 

Many struggling church schools have had to be abandoned and 
many others have had to be merged with or into stronger insti- 
tutions. The process of merging still goes on, and the need for 
its continuance is apparent in many sections of America. This 
in no way, however, minimizes the early service of the Church in 
pointing the way in American education. Both the educational 
need and the latent interest in education were demonstrated by 
these early educational outposts. 

It is fair to say, however, that the pattern outlined above was 
not universally followed. In some states, the tax-supported in- 
stitutions were the first to occupy the field and, according to 
Doctor A. E. Godbold, in his book, The Church College of the 
Old South, ‘‘In those states where state universities were founded 
before church colleges, the founding of denominational schools 
was retarded.’’ 

State universities were usually more sectional than were the 
church-related institutions. Randolph-Macon, for example, in 
its early days drew students from as far away as Florida and 
Mississippi. 
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The education of women, long a moot question, was making 
slow headway prior to the Civil War, but such progress as was 
made was largely inspired by the Church as it founded institu- 
tions for women and blazed the trail in that almost totally un- 
occupied field. At the beginning of the Civil War, for example, 
academies for women had been established by religious denomina- 
tions as follows: Presbyterians, 21; Methodists, 14; Episco- 
palians, 2; and Baptists, at least 13. 

It would be difficult to appraise to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned the contribution made by the Church to the field of Ameri- 
can education. That the Church did make a contribution, and is 
still making a contribution, would probably be universally con- 
ceded. ‘‘Viewed from the wealth of educational background 
today, it might appear that the various churches were seeking to 
monopolize higher education. On the contrary, they were, be- 
yond all question, pioneers in that field. The educational pas- 
sion of these religious leaders almost invariably preceded by 
many years the activities of state legislatures, if not actually 
giving rise to public education itself.’” 

Reasons for the church’s early participation in higher educa- 
tion, of course, varied from institution to institution and from 
one section of the country to another. The reasons, however, 
have been summarized by Doctor Godbold as follows: ‘‘(1) Edu- 
cation of the ministry. (2) Education was considered a function 
of the Church. (3) The desire to lower the cost of education and 
bring it within reach of the common man. (4) It was felt that 
the Church as a strong and important part of the body-politic 
was in position to render and ought to render service in the field 
of education. (5) Church colleges were considered vital factors 
in keeping students loyal to their respective denominations. (6) 
Colleges were important and strategic agencies for the building 
of denominational prestige and the extension of denominational 
views. (7) Colleges were made to serve the interests of denomi- 
national rivalry. (8) Colleges were an important means of 
evangelism. (9) To some extent, colleges in the South served 
sectional interests. (10) The churches built colleges to offset 
and rival the influence of state universities.’’ 


2 Liberal Arts College Bulletin, 1931. 
8 Godbold, Albea, The Church College of the Old South, 1944. 
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Growth in educational standards and ideals on the part of 
church-related colleges has been tremendous. Many of these in- 
stitutions started with limited equipment and small faculties and 
student bodies. Some began actually as elementary schools. 
The better schools of the various denominations, however, are 
today the equal of any institution, both academically and in 
point of physical resources. The Methodist Church, for example, 
has 125 educational institutions, of which 91 are members of or 
are accredited by regional accrediting agencies. 

Church-related colleges, for the most part, have recognized 
that if they are to continue, they must be soundly educational 
in purpose and function as well as missionary and evangelistic. 
They have come to realize that a school must be genuinely educa- 
tional in the best sense of that word before it can be Christian. 
Nothing less than that is compatible with the requirements of 
simple honesty. 


THE SHORTEST SERMON 


The shortest modern sermon on record is that of Dean Swift, 
the famous English wit. On one occasion he delivered a charity 
sermon, eloquent and impressive, but so long that it tired many 
of his hearers, and so hurt the contributions. As he was to 
deliver another shortly afterward in another church, the local 
authorities were apprehensive of disastrous results and dropped 
hints to the effect that if the sermon were too long the amount of 
the collect might suffer. Dean Swift merely smiled and said: 
‘**T won’t tire them this time.’’ 

Ascending the pulpit he looked down upon the crowded con- 
gregation eager to hear the famous wit and preacher, and an- 
nounced his text—‘‘He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.’’ 

‘Now, my friends,’’ he began, ‘‘you have heard the terms of 
the loan. If you are satisfied with the security, down with the 
dust !’’ 

Then he turned and descended the pulpit without another 
word. The congregation saw the point, and the collection was 
a phenomenal one. 

The Diocese 
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A Creed For An American 


BELIEVE IN AMERICA—an America which stands for 
the equal rights of all to life, to liberty and to the pur- 
suit of happiness ; which stands for duties as well as rights; 
which puts people first and things second; which rejects 
hatred and intolerance, the bulwarks of slavery, and cher- 
ishes goodwill and understanding, the bulwarks of freedom. 


I BELIEVE IN AMERICA—an America fashioned from 
the fibre of many races and people, where none shall know 
discrimination and all shall have respect ; an America where 
the decencies of brotherhood can be practiced under a com- 
mon Fatherhood ; where the sacredness of the individual is 
not lost under the domination of the state, and where the 
church of God speaks not with the voice of a dictator but 
with the Voice of God. 


I BELIEVE IN AMERICA—an America strong through 
the high warrants of the Bill of Rights—the rights of free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of assembly and 
freedom of religion ; an America which stands not for selfish 
isolation but for courageous cooperation with all men and 
nations of goodwill; which dares to dream of a Kingdom 
of God on earth, when wars shall have ceased throughout 
the world and the principles of the Prince of Peace, of Love 
and Brotherhood, shall rule in the hearts of all men every- 
where. 


I BELIEVE IN AMERICA—an America which shall be 
the consummation of all the Utopian dreams of all the 
dreamers of the world—A Commonwealth of Goodwill. 


I BELIEVE IN AMERICA. 


THe CHURCHMAN—December 1, 1940 

















Statement on Alcohol’* 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in initiating a program of renewed concern in relation to 
alcoholic beverages, sets forth herein a statement of operating 
principles to guide this program. It acknowledges the heavy 
indebtedness of this statement to the statement on alcoholic bev- 
erages adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America on May 28, 1946. 
Recognizing that differences of conscientious conviction in re- 
lation to certain aspects of the alcohol problem exist among the 
churches which have created the Federal Council, we are never- 
theless impressed with the very wide area of agreement concern- 
ing church conviction and action in relation to alcoholic bever- 
ages. The area of agreement is clearly large and significant 
enough to warrant a Federal Council program of action. 
The following are our present operating principles. 


On Ministry to Victims or ALCOHOL 


We begin with that aspect of the alcohol problem in which our 
concern is shared most widely in the community as a whole— 
concern for alcoholics and excessive drinkers and their families. 
Alcoholics, as well as their families, need the full ministry of the 
church. We recognize that, once drinking has passed a certain 
point, alcoholism is a disease; that is, the drinking cannot be 
stopped by a mere resolution on the part of the drinker. He 
needs treatment. 

We shall encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
clinics and other appropriate facilities, when competently con- 

* The Alcohol Problem has come before the American people in a most 
forceful manner. Students are eager to hear discussions on the subject. 
Christian educators will recognize the facts in the case and will be prepared 
to guide students. The Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America adopted a statement on alcoholic beverages 
which had been prepared by a special committee of the Conference on the 
Aleohol Problem which was convened on October 15, 1946, by the Depart- 


ment of Christian Social Relations. This JouRNAL is pleased to share in the 
wider distribution of that statement. 
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ducted, for the diagnosis, reference and treatment of the victims 
of aleohol. We shall stand ready to give any help possible to 
those organizations especially which include the resources of 
religion in working toward the cure and rehabilitation of alco- 
holies. 

We shall disseminate such sound information as is now avail- 
able on the pastoral counseling of persons with alcohol problems, 
and shall encourage and, if need be, undertake new work looking 
toward the most effective methods whereby the resources of re- 
ligion may help to reclaim lives blasted by alcohol. 

While recognizing the dual origin of aleoholism and excessive 
drinking in both personal instability and social pressures, and 
accepting the fact that alcoholism is a disease which requires 
treatment, we reassert our: conviction that the ethical aspects of 
the use of alcoholic beverages are underlined by our concern 
on behalf of the victims of alcohol. 


On ALCOHOL EDUCATION IN THE CHURCHES 


Aleohol education in the churches must be persistent and 
many-sided, reaching adults no less than children and youth, 
accurate in its facts, uncompromising in its claims, intelligently 
graded and imaginatively presented. From the point of view 
of the interdenominational responsibilities involved, the task 
belongs in part to the Federal Council and in part to the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

The aim of alcohol education is conviction and decision based 
on accurate knowledge. Dissemination of facts is not enough, 
but the facts presented must be both accurate and relevant. 
Operating principles of the Federal Council’s program relating 
to aleohol education within the church are as follows: 

1. The program will be conceived in long-range terms, not 
merely as a speeial promotion for a limited period. It will aim 
at providing such background resourees and materials as will 
explain and convince about the seriousness of alcohol as a social 
problem. 

2. The problem will look to the results of scientific study for 
accurate knowledge of facts, but it will not claim falsely the 
support of science for any action program. 
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3. While the program will lead toward commitment and con- 
viction from the point of view of Christian ethical standards, it 
will clarify and explain the nature and strength of the social 
pressures toward drinking as well as help to create affirmative 
ways of conduct before which the pressures shall be powerless. 
The method is to win understanding, not to marshal arguments. 

4. While alcohol education will be an object of special concern 
and attention, it will be clear that it is closely related to other 
ethical and social concerns of the Federal Council. 


On ALCOHOL EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC 


While the chief educational task of the churches is with our 
own constituency, there is also a Christian social responsibility 
for guidance of the general public. We declare the following as 
operating principles : 

1. The program will encourage relevant public agencies to 
include in their work scientifically accurate information about 
alcoholic beverages. This relates especially to the public schools, 
public health departments and certain other public agencies. 

2. The program of alcohol education for the public will co- 
operate with other groups, public or private, on aspects of the 
subject provided the ultimate convictions of churchmen are not 
compromised through the process of cooperation. Specifically, 
there will be cooperation : 

a. With temperance groups—when they are not so exclusively 
preoccupied with national prohibition as to impede action on 
educational and social control programs aimed at partial aspects 
of the problem. 

b. With groups which have programs of education on alcohol- 
ism—provided they take no official stand which might compromise 
our convictions concerning drinking by non-aleoholics or the 
trade in alcoholic beverages. 

e. With scientific groups—provided their methods are consis- 
tent with the canons of science as applied to alcohol research, and 
provided the conclusions drawn from their studies are consistent 
with what the studies themselves have disclosed. 

d. With other publie-spirited groups—provided ultimate con- 
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victions are not compromised and provided the program is re- 
lated intelligently to a significant aspect of the aleohol problem. 


On SocraL Controu or ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


We have affirmed our belief in a vigorous program of con- 
tinuing education, based on science, illuminated and motivated by 
Christian ethics. But we affirm also that education and public 
action go hand in hand; that the second will work finally only 
as it is based on the first, and that attention must be given to 
the second if there is to be any chance of achieving the first. 

It seems apparent that any program attempting to eliminate 
the production and use of alcoholic beverages by legislation on 
a national scale would be unsuccessful unless supported by an 
overwhelming majority of the people. 

If there is real progress in the care and treatment of alcoholics, 
in research on alcohol problems, and in alcohol education, we 
believe that it will be increasingly possible for a better informed 
and voluntarily convinced public to institute and support more 
effective and stringent control measures over the alcoholic bever- 
age trade. 

We believe there are certain measures which can be initiated 
now or in the near future which can reduce some of the evil 
effects of alcohol, and which can aid the public in understanding 
the nature of the alcohol problem. These are not final steps. 
But if they are not earnestly sought and achieved, there will be 
slight chance of securing better social control. The following 
are, for the present, our operating principles for social control: 

1. Revision of the alcoholic beverage tax structure. This 
should be in the direction of encouraging the dilution of proof 
spirits and fortified wines, through a tax program providing ade- 
quate incentive to distributors for such reduction. 

2. Enforcement of laws regarding issuance of liquor licenses 
and regulation of hours of sale. This should be in the direction 
of strictly regulating and decreasing the hours when alcoholic 
beverages may be sold by package and for consumption on the 
premises. 

3. Prevention of sales to minors. This would be chiefly a mat- 
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ter of encouraging the enforcement of existing laws, by a type 
of personnel concerned with the total welfare of young people. 

4. Social use of public revenue from the sale of aleohol. The 
taxing power of the government should be used to discourage the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages and toward decreasing their 
alcohol content. The fact that revenues from the sale of alco- 
holic beverages are used for general social purposes misleads the 
public as to the anti-social nature of the traffic itself. We believe 
that the state and federal governments, in their respective areas, 
should make adequate appropriations to be used to the fullest 
extent practicable for the rehabilitation of alcoholics, for the 
relief of their families, and for the repair of other social dam- 
ages resulting from the use of alcohol in society. 

5. Regulation of advertising of alcoholic beverages. We de- 
plore the effect which the advertising of alcoholic beverages is 
destined to have, especially upon the mind of youth, through 
its unwarranted and false claims, which go beyond public pre- 
sentation of brand names, common to all advertising, and which 
aim to invest the use of alcohol with prestige and desirability. 
This calls for regulatory practices which, if not voluntarily put 
into effect by advertising agents, should be imposed by appro- 
priate organs of government. 

6. Local or state elimination of traffic in alcoholic beverages. 
This means what is commonly known as local option, eliminating 
the trade or traffic in neighborhoods, communities or states where 
at least a majority of the citizens agree that such action shall be 
taken. 

7. Indirect control of aleohol consumption. There are two 
basic means of indirect social control over the consumption of 
aleohol, and both concern the churches. The first is based on 
the fact that alcohol as a social problem is related to other social 
problems. Where such social evils as poor housing, inadequate 
recreational facilities, and broken homes can be eliminated or 
alleviated, an indirect attack is also being made upon the evils 
of aleohol. The second means of indirect social control lies in 
the transforming power of the Gospel itself. Where men’s whole 
lives are changed through permeation with the Christian Gospel, 
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then there will be resulting change in all aspects of their living 
including their conduct in reference to alcohol. 

Beverage alcohol is a serious social problem, and cannot be 
ignored. It is also a complex problem and cannot be solved at 
once. As Christians we intend to act, taking those specific steps 
which we believe will lead us most surely toward Christian goals 
in relation to aleoholic beverages. 


TERSE... 


Too many men conduct their lives on the cafeteria plan—self- 
service only. 

It takes two to make a quarrel but only one to end it. 

We correct our mathematical errors, but we permit our sins 
and faults as though they served a useful purpose. 

The best place to criticize your neighbor is in front of your 
own mirror. 

We should be content with what we have—not what we are. 

You do not need bank references to borrow trouble. 

Take your religion to church; nothing worthwhile suffers from 
being given an airing. 

The stronger a man’s character the greater the danger when he 
jumps the track. 

A diamond is a piece of coal that stuck to the job. 

Some minds are like concrete—thoroughly mixed and perma- 
nently set. 


A man’s wealth depends not so much on what he has as on 
what he can do without. 
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Wanted: A Better Sense of Values 


By HERMAN O. WILSON* 


ULTURED men and women who come to America from other 
lands cannot help being impressed by our sprawling cities 
with their skyscrapers and neon lights; our complex, hurried, 
mechanized daily living ; and the strange sense of values exhibited 
by most Americans. A philosophic Chinese would be horrified 
by the clockwatching of the average American worker and by the 
modern businessman’s lack of leisure for meditation, for family 
or serious reading. Probably, too, the visiting Oriental would be 
impressed by sums we spend each month to ‘‘buy’’ entertainment. 
A traveler from Sweden, unfamiliar with American business 
ways, would undoubtedly be shocked by the devious means we 
use to make money, to escape the payment of taxes, or to get 
the advantage in a deal. Any conservative European would 
probably be frightened by the American’s apparent lack of any 
ethics whatever in business matters. A number of cultivated 
musicians and artists from abroad have spoken their minds about 
the monstrosity called Hollywood, which more and more con- 
trols our thinking, degrades our morals, and dictates our stand- 
ards. 

America is a land of strange contrasts and contradictions. 
Where else in the world do day laborers have ears to drive to 
work in, bathtubs with hot and cold running water, furniture or 
babies on the installment plan, and chicken every Sunday? 
Where else can ordinary working people afford furs, cocktail 
parties, or more than one divorce? Here we have the finest 
schools in the world, to judge from their size and architectural 
splendor, but we also have truant officers to round up the 
‘‘strays.’? We deplore the plight of our underpaid teachers 
and on certain occasions we lavish praise upon them, but we pay 
fabulous sums to ball players and comedians to entertain us. 
Sometimes the comedians are not funny, but we are! 

* Professor Wilson is Associate Professor of English and Speech at George 


Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, and Minister of the Central Church of 
Christ, in Pasadena. 
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WANTED: A BETTER SENSE OF VALUES 


Our sense of values is strangely confused, blind and even sense- 
less. We have fallen into the habit of judging nearly everything 
by material, that is to say, money, standards. A successful man, 
according to the accepted notion, is one who drives a fine ear, 
spends a considerable sum on clothing and appearances, and can 
afford expensive amusements. Whether we like to admit it or 
not, most of us measure success by purely superficial standards 
like these. The most common question when any new opening 
is mentioned is, ‘‘What does it pay?’’ Instead of judging a 
man by what he can do, we look first to see what he possesses. 
The jargon of glib salesmen about looking successful has muddled 
our thinking, so that we confuse the quality of a man’s suit with 
the quality of the man. Here in America we have coined a 
phrase which expresses eloquently our over-estimation of ap- 
pearance and the unconcern for reality: we talk a great deal of 
‘‘putting up a front.’’ A ‘‘front,’’ of course, is like a Holly- 
wood palace, just an imposing bluff. 

Many of our popular writers and artists pander to the low taste 
of the public. Instead of asking, ‘‘Have I been faithful to my 
art, have I created something of lasting value?’’ the artist is 
more likely to ask, ‘‘ Will my work have popular appeal and 
ring the cash register?’’ This kind of workmanship can never 
rise above the ‘‘art’’ of the comic strip or the cheap music of Tin 
Pan Alley. When any person plays down to an audience in- 
stead of up to his highest ideals, his work is doomed to mediocrity. 

Our mass production methods have affected our standards of 
values. Turning out a great quantity of products—rather than 
the finest quality—has become a ruling passion in this country. 
In many of our factories and industries machines are the masters 
and men are merely the servants that feed and care for the vast 
machines. Man loses his individual value and thus becomes 
only a small cog in a great industrial plant. There is no oppor- 
tunity for self-expression or careful, painstaking work. Uni- 
formity and volume are the twin goals of modern production. 
Year after year the machines are improved and production is 
speeded up; but what happens to the little men geared to the 
machines? Some of them, like convicts, resign themselves and 
go plodding on; some others break under the strain and have to 
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be removed; but the majority of the workers surrender their 
individuality, speed up their movements—like the little human 
figures on a windmill—and blindly obey the mechanical gods. 
Men who take pride in their work will not sacrifice excellence 
for volume, money, or cheap success. They believe in doing well 
whatever they undertake. Of course they could yield to pressure 
and popular standards and just ‘‘get by,’’ but in so doing they 
would lose their identity and be absorbed among the millions who 
fill the ranks of mediocrity. The aspiring artist, musician, or 
writer will not compare his work to that of his fellows and be 
satisfied because he has surpassed some of them; rather, he will 
compare his work today with that of yesterday to see if he has 
made any progress. The true artist will keep his eyes fixed on 
an ideal, not on some passable standard set up by the majority. 
Ringing in his ears will be the challenge of Socrates: ‘‘ Whatever 
you do, do it heart and soul and make it your finest work.’’ 
Here in America we need to learn the value of time in enrich- 
ing life. Certainly we have learned how to use time in ‘‘making 
a living,’’ but we are far behind some of the ‘‘backward’’ coun- 
tries in the wise use of leisure time. Modern inventions and im- 
provements have given us far more freedom from toil than our 
grandparents ever knew; but are we better off than they were? 
Materially we have many comforts and luxuries they never 
dreamed of, but are we better educated, more skillful, or more 
moral than they? In individual cases, perhaps so; by and large, 
probably not. Social progress and moral responsibility have not 
kept pace with man’s economic emancipation. Leisure has 
proved to be a curse instead of a blessing to countless individuals 
and communities because they have not learned how to use free 
time wisely. It is in teaching the youth how to spend leisure 
to the best advantage that the schools and churches must join 
hands and work together. Children, especially adolescents, left 
to roam the streets after school hours are almost sure to become 
delinquent. Their energies must be directed into the right chan- 
nels. The schools and churches must provide suitable activities 
to direct the normal urges of growing youngsters. A live, well- 
directed program of games, competitive sports and opportunities 
for self-development will remove the need for expenditures to 
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combat juvenile delinquency. Time and effort expended in 
teaching young people how to use their leisure will be the best 
investment any community can make. 

Schools, as well as the church and home, have another most 
important obligation to meet—the responsibility of teaching 
moral values. In the past decade or two more and more of the 
responsibility of teaching morality has been thrust upon the 
schools. Economic causes, instability in the home, unconcern 
of some parents for the moral training of their children are some 
of the factors which explain this shifting of responsibility. What- 
ever the causes may be, teachers and principals are aware that 
the schools now have to teach moral values as well as the academic 
subjects. How can the desired moral principles be taught? 
First of all, the attitudes or feelings of the students must be 
directed toward the right ends. Teachers and school authorities 
ean teach morality best (as they teach cleanliness or kindness) 
by proper example. Students are quick to notice words or 
actions that indicate moral laxity or dishonesty in their teachers. 
On the other hand, truthfulness, integrity, and fair dealing on 
the part of all teachers will do more to influence right conduct 
among students than dozens of lectures on honesty. However, a 
wise teacher knows how to strike ‘‘ while the iron is hot”’ in seiz- 
ing an opportunity to impress some thoughts about uprightness 
and honor. Students need to be shown why cheating is wrong, 
why taking another’s property is unwise and evil, and why 
other immoral acts are frowned upon by right-thinking people. 
Thoughtful teachers could read for class discussion such essays as 
Stuart Chase’s ‘‘The Luxury of Integrity.’’ 

Finally, our standards of success and right living do not need 
to be revised to fit this new era; they need only to be reinter- 
preted to fit our own problems. Truth, we believe, is eternal, 
and moral standards do not shift from age to age. What we 
must do as teachers and leaders in society is to apply the lessons 
of the past to the needs of today. 








The Church College Makes 
A Prognosis 


By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN* 


HEN the family doctor, the surgeon, and the consulting 

specialist get together it is a good sign that the patient is 
critically ill or extremely important. And when representatives 
from the administration and faculty of a church college take a 
week from their summer vacations to confer with experts in the 
field of higher education on the subject of student welfare it is 
an equally clear sign that they are taking a serious view of the 
problem. 

In August 1945 the Trustees of Queens College (Charlotte, 
North Carolina), an accredited four-year college for women, 
operating under the control of the Presbyterian Church in the-_ 
United States, provided funds for and authorized an experimen- 
tal workshop to review and rewrite the liberal arts curriculum 
of the college. So satisfactory was this venture that a similar 
conference was held at Montreat, North Carolina, the last week 
of August 1946. The general subject for study was the student 
personnel program, or student counselling. Recently released 
reports indicate that results of the second workshop were as grati- 
fying as those of the first. 

Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, President of Queens College; James 
M. Godard, Dean of the College; and Miss Thelma Albright, 
Dean of Students, together with a small committee of administra- 
tive and faculty associates, planned the workshop program. 
Seventeen members of the faculty and staff and two visiting con- 
sultants, experts in their respective fields of higher education, 
comprised the workshop. These two consultants were: Dr. 
Francis C. Roseerance, Associate Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University ; and Dr. E. Fay Campbell, Secretary 
of the Division of Higher Education, Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, Philadelphia. 


* Dr. McCutchan is Professor of English at Queens College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
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For five days these educators studied, discussed, and thor- 
oughly examined the problems of student welfare in the church- 
related college. The results are already apparent in a more 
highly correlated and effective counselling program. 

Mechanics of the workshop were relatively simple. Following 
a brief devotional period each morning, conference members 
separated into three groups for two periods of specific study. 
Every evening, Monday through Friday, they assembled for the 
reading of preparatory reports and general discussion. After- 
noons were devoted to writing minutes and reports, informal 
conferences between individuals, and recreation. Final reports 
were adopted on Saturday morning. 

Three groups were appointed to review the existing student 
personnel program and to make recommendations for its improve- 
ment as it affected: (1) freshmen; (2) sophomores; (3) juniors 
and seniors. The visiting consultants and members of the col- 
lege administration met with the various committees and shared 
in the deliberations as interest and necessity dictated. 

Emerging as the central objective of the workshop was an intel- 
ligent and effective program of counselling which would enable 
every student to realize her maximum potentialities in curricular 
and extracurricular college affairs and through their projection 
to achieve her maximum potentialities in post-college life. 

To this end, regarded as the ideal expression of the individual 
student’s welfare, the workshop subordinated all other phases of 
higher education. With this premise, committeemen set about 
the task of relating the complex and manifold problems of con- 
temporary college education to each of the three student groups 
indicated above. 

While each student has personal problems rising out of one or 
all of the sides of campus life, she presents:a slightly different 
ease to the counsellor as a result of variable family background, 
high school preparation, and personal adjustments. Taking the 
position that every factor is important in like degree, the staff 
centered its attention on the relationship of the following to the 
welfare of students: Curriculum, social and extracurricular 
activities, health, religious life and purposes, and professional 
and vocational objectives. 
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Accepting the axiom that ‘‘every student presents both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to the college,’’ the workshop recog- 
nized both the value and the limitations of standardized tests and 
measurements in contributing to individual student welfare. 
Properly administered and interpreted, such tools shed signifi- 
cant light on the student’s academic preparation, ability, curricu- 
lar, and vocational interests. They are especially useful in 
identifying special talents and skills latent in the individual but 
too often not apparent to casual observation. 

Having acquainted himself with the student through such ex- 
periments combined with personal conferences, the counsellor, 
presumably already familiar with the curriculum, is ready to dis- 
cuss the student’s formal college work more intelligently. The 
Dean of the College stressed repeatedly that administration, 
faculty, and students should regard the curriculum as a means 
to an end and not the end itself. The student’s curricular pro- 
gram is significant only so far as it contributes to her general 
welfare within the limits of sound pedagogy and accredited stand- 
ards. 

‘*Everything that seems important to the student is impor- 
tant!’’ Dr. Rosecrance emphasized this fact in relation to the 
social and extracurricular activities of students. Relatively few 
college undergraduates have attained what could be defined as 
a state of social maturity ; yet their parents and guardians, their 
teachers and administrators continually expect them te evidence 
an advanced type of social adjustment and attitudes. 

Some of the most difficult of such personal problems rise out 
of conflicts between the student and her family. These may be 
the normal result of different environments ; they may come from 
the gradual cultural and educational cleavage of the student from 
home background. Sometimes they are aggravated by crossed 
occupational or professional objectives. In such cases the coun- 
sellor needs accurate information supplemented by discretion, 
tact, and sensitivity to the student’s position. 

In this area of the student’s life as in her physical health, ‘‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ The Queens 
faculty was alerted to the advisability of reviewing the entire 
extracurricular program of the campus. Student clubs, publi- 
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cations, hoonrary societies, and the like—all offer a student the 
opportunity to express and develop herself. They may also 
cause disappointments and heartaches. Even dormitory routine 
may affect the individual’s welfare adversely. The influence of 
upperclassmen on underclassmen is certainly of paramount sig- 
nificance in the forming of attitudes and a balance of values. 

Colleges have, in recent years, paid more fitting homage to 
physical education than they did in the early 1900s. More and 
more institutions, men’s and women’s alike, have come to recog- 
nize that the primary purpose of such a program is not to field 
championship teams but to improve and maintain the physical 
well-being of the student body. ‘‘A sound mind in a sound 
body’’ is as important in a girls’ school at it is in a boys’. Nor 
is all the job to be done in the gymnasium or on the athletic fields. 
Well-regulated diets and study habits, proper respect for fresh 
air and sleep, sensible dress, frequently supervised physical ex- 
aminations, and prompt reference of sick students to physicians— 
all belong to the efficiently planned physical education program. 

No educational system, least of all that in a church college, is 
complete without definite recognition of and provision for con- 
structive religious counselling, within and without the classroom. 
The welfare of the student depends on a sound spirit no less than 
it does on a sound mind and a sound body. Because of this truth 
and because a church college is better equipped to provide re- 
ligious counselling than are most sectarian institutions, Christian 
education claims its rightful place in American life. 

Leading the general discussion on religious counselling, Dr. 
Campbell advocated the necessity of every student being led to 
form specific attitudes toward the Bible, the Church, Christianity 
and ethies, and Christ. 

Out of these and through a combination of them each college 
graduate should recognize a personal responsibility to lead a 
dynamic Christian life in whatever secular or clerical vocation 
she may be engaged. Through instruction and example the staff 
of the Christian college should ever encourage students to re- 
solve to put Christianity into daily practice. While church 
schools are the greatest source of full-time paid chureh workers. 
it would be a mistake for the church college to limit its educa- 
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tional program to training students for this specialized field. 
All honest work is sacred, and there is as great a need for Chris- 
tians in business, in the professions, and in homes, as there is for 
ministers, missionaries, and directors of religious education. The 
church college faculty believes that only through such resolution 
and practice can the individual’s welfare be permanently secured. 

Few students enter college with a definite choice of vocation 
already made. As has been indicated, selection of curriculum, 
individual and family preferences, sometimes domestic and per- 
sonal emergencies, a sense of ethical and religious responsibility— 
all contribute to the final decision on post-college life. In a 
girls’ college the faculty usually reconciles itself to the inevitabil- 
ity of marriages on the eve of graduation; nor would it have 
things other than they are. The rdle of the counsellor in this 
area of student, or graduate, welfare may best be defined as that 
of informing students of opportunities which are open, and of 
advising them to consider carefully their own suitability to these 
opportunities. 

Dr. Rosecrance, equipped with an extensive professional know]l- 
edge of student counselling and long years of practical experi- 
ence in it, kept a constant and steadying hand on group and 
general discussions. Repeatedly he crystallized the findings and 
objectives of the workshop in clear terse phrases that aptly sum- 
marized thoughts till then indefinitely formed in the group con- 
sciousness. He made it clear that effective counselling is not 
making decisions for the student. It is rather leading her to 
information and ordering the steps of her thinking so as to 
enable her to reach a decision that is truly her own and with 
which she will be satisfied. Counselling should never force itself 
on the student; it should be carefully restrained and limited in 
scope; it should be ever ready to refer students to expert con- 
sultants; it does not pry into areas of the student’s private life 
which she seeks to conceal, nor does it permit the student to 
‘‘make confessions’’ which may prove embarrassing to both coun- 
sellor and student; it never breaks a confidence; it functions 
quietly and humbly. In essence, it recognizes that there is abil- 
ity in every student and seeks to empower the student to secure 
her own welfare through expression of that special talent. 
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A true spirit of give and take characterized the workshop at all 
times. Committee chairmen occasionally checked extended dis- 
cussion by officers of the administration and by the visiting con- 
sultants. The youngest and newest members of the faculty re- 
ceived full privileges of the floor and were accorded the attention 
and respect given senior professors and deans. Out of such an 
atmosphere it was inevitable that there should come a greater 
unity of purpose and an increased feeling of comradeship between 
faculty and administration. 

An improved and more concrete program for student counsel- 
ling was the tangible result of the workshop. As such, already, 
it is being felt inside and outside the classrooms of the college. 
No less real, and probably of greater ultimate significance to 
Christian education, were the renewed enthusiasm for the educa- 
tional program of the church college and the revitalized faith in 
the modern student as an individual potentially worthy to receive 
the world from the hands of an aging generation. 


CHARACTER 


Character is the most sought-for qualification on the part of 
employers selecting College graduates for jobs, according to King 
Merritt in reporting on an annual survey of job prospects for 
students. ‘‘Character is asked for three times as frequently as 
scholarship, four times as often as personality, eight times more 
than adaptability, and ninety-seven times more than campus 
popularity or athletic success.’ 

‘‘The ability of a student to work his way through school is 
important. One official said that he would rather hire a man 
who had worked one summer than one who had $10,000 in the 
bank and who had traveled around the world.”’ 
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About the Christian College 


By ROBERT D. BULKLEY* 


HE great need of the Christian church today is leadership 
which is intelligently devoted to the cause of Christian civili- 
zation. People used to speak of ‘‘full-time Christian service,’’ 
and they meant by it professional service to the church as a min- 
ister or a missionary. We need that concept, but vastly enlarged. 
Having been thus limited, thé layman has tended to relegate to 
the professionally religious leader the task of building a Christian 
world, while he has permitted himself to be guided by the secular 
ethics found dominant in business. Only when people in posi- 
tions of leadership in the professions, in business, in government, 
in the laboring world, realize that they have a call to ‘‘full-time 
Christian service’’ equally with the minister can there be any 
hope of a Christian victory in the world of today. 

Where is such leadership to be nurtured? Only in the church- 
related, Christian college. I do not speak in disparagement of 
the service of the great university. But the Church cannot ex- 
pect the university, however splendidly it may be doing its own 
job, to do the job of the church, which is Christian education. 
The Christian college has no place in the educational sphere if it 
is trying to ape the university and do poorly what the university 
is doing far better. 

The only excuse for being, then, of the Church-related college 
is the development of the finest Christian leadership to go out 
into all the pursuits of life with the dominant purpose of trans- 
forming them and reshaping them into Christian patterns. Now 
if the Christian college is to accomplish this task, there are at 
least three qualifications. which it must possess :— 

1. The highest intellectual and scholastic standards must be 
maintained. Failure here means failure all along the line. If 
the young Christian is to be the representative of the church in 
a position of leadership in his chosen field of endeavor, he must 
be the intellectual equal of those with whom he has contact, whose 


* Dr. Bulkley is pastor of the Bowling Green Presbyterian Church, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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goals are at cross purposes with his own. The idea has got 
around that it is easier to get through a church college than a 
university of high standing. It seems to be the general impres- 
sion that a student with a pleasing personality whose ‘‘heart is 
right’’ can more easily slide through a church college. What- 
ever may be the case, however good or poor standards are at 
present, they must be uniformly high if the college is to do its 
duty. 

2. The Christian college must be liberal in spirit, encouraging 
to the utmost the questioning, open-minded attitude of investiga- 
tion and experiment. It must recognize the great difference be- 
tween education and indoctrination, and recognize that its duty 
is to the former. It must expose the minds of the students to all 
great thoughts and ideas. If the student is to succeed in working 
out a Christian philosophy of life, it must be on the basis of all 
the facts, not on the basis of a special group selected for the pur- 
poses of indoctrination. There must be no attempt forcibly to 
repress even the most fantastic or radical or anti-Christian ideas. 
Only by the light of reason can a Christian philosophy of life 
be made one’s own. The day when church-related colleges are 
essentially obscurantist and doctrinaire in their approach to truth 
must pass for every college which really desires for Christ the 
young people who are entrusted to its guidance. 

3. The Christian college must be characterized by a thoroughly 
Christian orientation and a thoroughly Christian purpose. Its 
distinctive purpose is to train Christian leaders who will: ap- 
proach the problems of life with a basically Christian philosophy 
and who will be the representatives of the Church in guiding 
their chosen fields of activity into Christian channels. 

Therefore there is scarcely a course in the curriculum that 
should not be taught somewhat differently in a Christian college 
than in a university. The same facts of necessity would be 
taught. But the interest would not be alone in economies, but 
in Christian economies, which is the determination of the way in 
which Christian principles may be made to serve and further 
Christian goals. The same would be true, for instance, for politi- 
eal science or physics. This involves no doctoring of the facts. 
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It means the understanding of the use of the facts for a certain 
purpose. . 

Besides the Christian interpretation of courses which are not 
of specifically religious content, the Christian college must offer 
a number of specifically religious courses, which are scholastically 
the equal of courses in any other field. Such courses ought to 
include more than the regular Bible courses; psychology and 
philosophy of religion and Christian ethics are examples, which 
ought to be required of every graduate. 

If the Christian college ceases to attempt to compete with the 
secular university, and instead gives its full energies to doing its 
own distinctive task more efficiently, it need not fear that it can 
ever be outmoded. 


BOTH AND 


Secular education is in the business of intellectualizing men; 
Christian education is in the business of spiritualizing the intel- 
lect. 


Secular education deals with the head; Christian education 
includes the heart. 
Secular education gives man technical skill; Christian educa- 
tion adds social concern. 
Secular education points to the factory and the skyscraper ; 
Christian education points to the church. 
JOHN WESLEY RALEY 
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By ADDISON HARDIE LEITCH* 


OHN OMAN at his death left a completed manuscript on his 

table which was duly published under the title, Honest Re- 
ligion. Hidden away in this book, written as it was by a most 
quotable philosophical writer, was this quotation: ‘‘We learn 
more by asking large questions than by answering small ones”’ 
(p. 114). If one is acquainted in even a passing way with the 
tremendous range and intensity of Oman’s thought and style, 
seen even in the titles of his books—Vision and Authority, Grace 
and Personality, Natural and Supernatural—one can understand 
how surely this thought has been the key to his own philosophical 
productivity, and with what exactness he has laid the sensitive 
finger of his mind on the heart and meaning of all philosophy. 
Endless wrestling with large questions—this has been the task 
of great philosophy. And to communicate such answers as we 


have, and the methods by which they have been obtained, this, it 
seems to me, has been the task of education. 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY EARLY PHILOSOPHERS 


Philosophy, as we know it, had its beginning among the early 
Greeks. It began with the largest question of all: What is the 
nature of the Real? The question could be stated in many ways. 
What is the original source of all things? What is the divine 
stuff? The irreducible one from which come the many? The 
permanent in a world of change? The first form or the first 
substance? The unmoved mover? The eternal in the midst of 
the temporal? The final indivisible after all division? The in- 
finite, eternal and unchangeable in its being? Is it one or many? 
Is it matter or mind? Is it quality or quantity? What is the 
nature of the Real? 

To this large question and its variations there were many 

* Dr. Leitch was for some years the head of the Bible Department at 


Grove City College. He now occupies the chair of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion and Religious Education at Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. 
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answers ; some speculative and unscientific, some quite foolish to 
our 20th century sophistication—foolish, that is, until we substi- 
tute our own answers. Thales said that final reality was water ; 
Heraclitus, fire ; Pythagoras, numbers ; Xenophanes might answer 
in terms of a god; Empedocles, Parmenides, Zeno, Democritus, 
and the rest—striking minds to one acquainted with early Greek 
thought—are remembered because they tried to answer a big— 
the big—question, What is Reality? And in spite of their fan- 
ciful answers, one cannot study mathematics, astronomy and 
logic, botany, zoology and physiology, ethics and politics, music 
and poetry, aesthetics and athletics without thinking eventually 
in terms of the questions which they first raised. 


GREAT QUESTION OF REALITY CONTINUED 


With the passing of time, these other disciplines—science, logic, 
and the rest—bore fruit in their respective fields. The great 
question of the nature of reality continued, and with it another 
question. became increasingly urgent: If reality can be defined 
as a thing like water or fire or vapor, by what power does it be- 
come so many other things? If reality is reduced to fundamental 
elements—air, fire, earth, and water—or is defined in terms of 
qualities like hardness and softness, then there arises in addition 
to the question of power, the question of law, the pattern which 
governs these infinite changes. What nous or logos gives that 
change and design so everywhere evident? If, as one of these 
early Greeks suggested, love integrates and strife disintegrates—a 
tremendous moral insight at least—how are we to relate these 
abstractions to some original thing or stuff? Or if, as Democri- 
tus insists, reality is an infinite number of atoms falling through 
an infinite void, the question still remains: By what power do 
they fall? Or by what law or design do these elements unite or 
fail to unite? The amazing mind of Einstein working on the 
problem of that same relationship—matter and energy—has pro- 
duced an equation for energy and matter which in this day of 
fission physics highlights the question which the Greeks asked so 
long ago. It is not an unimportant question. 
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ANSWERS BECOME As NUMEROUS AS PHILOSOPHERS 


In time the answers of the ancient thinkers had become as 
many as the thinkers. The results were a little confusing and 
sometimes a little frightening. The Greeks reacted as we do: 
they centered their attention on lesser and more mundane things. 
Making a living took precedence over the sources of life. Being 
anxious about eating and drinking replaced the search for a 
kingdom. Politics became more important than theology. But 
one thinks of Tagore’s word: ‘‘The gods laugh when the busy 
river condemns the cloud as an idle dream.’’ The gods laughed 
at the busy Greeks for the Sophists and the sophisticates devot- 
ing themselves so strenuously to the things of this world, answer- 
ing little questions instead of asking big ones, passed by successive 
steps through the easy humanism which makes man the measure 
of all things, into the sterility of a Nihilism in which every 
man was the measure of everything and where finally no man 
had the vantage point from which to get a true measure of any- 
thing. 


An IDEA ‘‘ DETERMINING ALL THINGS” Is SUSPECTED 


Socrates saved the situation. Starting with the premises of 
the Sophists and using that method and irony which have since 
borne his name, he found it necessary to return again to the larger 
"question, to get behind the appearance of things, to get behind 
man and his measures to mankind and a larger measure. If man 
is the measure of anything, then what is man? Whence comes 
he? Whither away? Philosophy was hard after the larger 
questions again. 

For Plato, Socrates’ great disciple, the picture was plain. One 
must discover reality again beneath and beyond the appearance 
of things as they are. The concept that humanity abides while 
human beings pass away (Socrates’ insight) became generalized 
and refined by Plato for the whole range of knowledge. Beauty 
was more real than beautiful things; love was more real than 
loving acts ; the design by which a river flowed to the sea remained 
while the river itself passed away. Reasoning in such fashion, he 
discovered an ascending scale of reality; back of the individual 
things which are perceivable about us are realities which are re- 
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lated to one another by larger and larger realities rising beyond 
them, until he was able to see at the very apex of existence the 
final reality, the master thought, the scheme—an Idea encom- 
passing, shaping, directing all things—an Idea indeed which he 
clothed with goodness. This good Idea shapes, sustains, and 
finally determines all things. Some have thought that Plato had 
found God. 


CALLED ‘‘UNMOVED MOovER’”’ By ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle, as well, although differing with his master in empha- 
sis, and in spite of his scientific interest in the objective world, 
could not escape the great question: all these observable things, 
subject to change as they are, in spite of their actuality and use- 
fulness, and subject as they are to meticulous scientific analysis— 
these things are in source and potential something beyond them- 
selves. Grass is potentially cow; a cow can become a beefsteak ; 
beefsteak becomes a man; and who knows what man can become, 
what his potentialities may be? ‘‘For all life,’’ said this greatest 
of thinkers, Aristotle, ‘‘is moving and indeed is moved by some 
great something, a power which reaches down into the lowest and 
moves it toward the highest.’’ There must be something—where 
it is, and what it is, he would not define—which moves all life 
toward the highest good. There is an unmoved Mover which 
draws all men and all things toward Himself. 

Now these were tremendous thoughts, sketchily presented here, 
of course, but worthy of the fullest exercise of our minds. Men, 
by the observation of things as they are, had climbed by succes- 
sive steps to the very door of the throne room of the King; they 
had found an unmoved Mover, a great creative Idea which in its 
attribute of goodness was not only an Idea but a creative Ideal. 
Did man by searching find out God? 

No, tragically, he did not. The concept lacked power and 
continuity. It somehow missed the masses. Even for the aris- 
toerat, whether of inheritance or ability, the old disintegrating 
process began again. There followed Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism ; the one noble in concept, but hard and hopeless in terms of 
life; the other worthy in objective, but bearing the fruits of self- 
indulgence. There followed skepticism, then cynicism, until that 
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‘black day when a little man sadly asked the great question again. 
‘‘What is truth?’’ He saw but did not perceive the answer. 
‘‘There is nothing certain,’’ said Pliny, ‘‘save that nothing is 
certain; and there is no more wretched thing than man. The 
best thing that has been given to man amid the many torments 
of this life is that he can take his own life.’’ Paul was not ex- 
aggerating when he portrayed the pagan world in his Letter to 
the Romans. He discovered in Athens that centuries of mythol- 
ogy and hundreds of years of philosophical speculation had led 
Greek civilization to an altar on which was the inscription ‘‘To 
the Unknown God.’’ In the long search for truth, they had 
missed the Truth and every lesser thought and action was from 
its inception missing the mark. 


HEBREW PHILOSOPHY AssuMEs ‘‘Gop Is’’ 


The Hebrews had in a sense the same starting place as Greek 
philosophy. The world of nature and man’s place in his environ- 
ment are primary questions. So the first chapter of Genesis is 
concerned with the beginnings of the universe and this planet. 
The second chapter is concerned with the nature of man. What 
a grand mixture: dust of the earth, breath of God, image of God! 
But there is this crucial difference: that the great question in 
Greek thought is the great answer in Hebrew thought. God is 
not constructed ; He is assumed. We do not seek Him, He seeks 
us. The great word is not discovery, but revelation. As the 
Hebrew sees it, in the beginning, He created, God did, and in this 
fundamental all other lesser thoughts have their inception. 

And so because Hebrew wisdom assumes God, it is a different 
kind of wisdom from that of the Greeks. God sees the end from 
the beginning. As Job expresses it (Job 28:24), ‘‘He looks to 
the ends of the earth; He sees under the whole heaven.’’ The 
wisdom we seek already belongs to God and the beginning of the 
search for man is the fear of God—to recognize Him as Creator 
and Lord of History, to submit ourselves and certainly our minds 
to the wonder and depth of His wisdom. The wise man, then, is 
he who most clearly is able to see life from God’s vantage point, 
to hear His words on the issues of life, to submit himself to God’s 
plan. The mark of wisdom is not the point of attainment, but 
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the attitude of submission and humility by which man’s wisdom 
may begin in and find its final fruition in God. 


Fear or Gop Is THE BEGINNING oF WISDOM 


Thus there is no place in Hebrew wisdom for skepticism; no 
place for cynicism. How could there be? Final wisdom lies in 
God; the issues are in His hands. Even in Job and in Ecclesi- 
astes, where men’s questions will not down, and no answer seems 
forthcoming, the questions themselves disappear in a new vision 
of God; to fear Him is to begin to understand. Progression of 
Hebrew thought down through the centuries was an increasing 
revelation, increasingly understood, by which the mind of God 
was increasingly brought to bear on the life of men. 

Hebrew thought also failed, not because it was wrong in its 
inception nor wrong in the great hopes of fulfillment, but because 
of failure to believe. They developed a spurious construct of 
their own minds after the manner of the Greeks, the false faith 
that there was some other way, some new technique or system, 
some other lord or kingdom, something modern and fanciful, 
some ism of the nations about them which might lead them into 
truth. ‘‘Having the adoption and the glory and the covenants 
and the giving of the Law and the service of God and the prom- 
ises and the fathers,’’ they chose an idolatry below the holiness 
and austerity and love—and difficulty—of their God-given reve- 
lation. They became good Jews outwardly, not inwardly. The 
fear of God gave place to the worship of what God had given 
them, the worship of the creature. The fear of God was replaced 
by confidence in the flesh; the Holy of Holies needed more and 
more side courts, more decorations, more ‘‘high chureh.’’ The 
Hebrew became wise after the manner of the Sophists, more ad- 
justable, more modern, anxious to make good, busy, fussy, guilty, 
fearful, unstable, obsequious—kings and priests became reason- 
able and appeasing, moved by a sophistry which could rationalize 
everything : ‘‘It is better that one man should die than that the 
nation should perish.’’ Being stiff-necked toward God, they were 
soft toward men. Abased before wrong gods, they became base. 
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‘‘Gop CREATING, ForMING, DEsIGNING”’ 


The Greeks sought wisdom from reality beyond the appearance 
of things; the Hebrews sought a king, some king or kingdom, 
some word or book, some sign of the flesh as a seal of the revela- 
tion written on their hearts. The process was not confined to 
Greeks and Hebrews alone. Over in the East Lao-Tze, the 
Chinese sage, sought the Tao or Way; Shen-Taoist (Shintoists) 
sought another Way; the Hindu spoke of a world soul, the 
Buddhist longed for the ineffable Karma—men were speaking 
everywhere of a great spirit, the high God. Those in centers of 
learning, who understood these great matters, gathered in these 
great concepts: wisdom, nous, Idea, the Tao. The word in Greek 
which they inereasingly used, a word which appealed to them as 
holding all these concepts, was Logos. We translate it Word. 
It was God creating, forming, designing. Using its literal trans- 
lation we may think of it to mean what God had to reveal to man 
of His own nature, the nature of man, the nature of Reality— 
what the Greek had been yearning for, what God had revealed to 
His chosen people in Law and promise. The Logos was the Word 
of God, what God wished to say to man. It was from the begin- 
ning with God, the same yesterday, today, and forever ; that which 
was from the beginning with God. ‘‘By Him were all things 
ereated that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers—all things were created by Him and for Him; and He 
was before all things and by Him all things consist.’’ ‘‘He is 
the head of the body, the church,’’ ‘‘the first born from the dead, 

. that in all things He might have the preeminence. In Him 
all fullness dwelt’’; yes, the wisdom, the mind, the word. And 
John tells us that that Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
What God had to say to man was revealed in what man could 
comprehend. They beheld His glory full of grace and truth; 
and that which they had heard, which they had seen with their 
own eyes, which they had looked upon, and their hands had 
handled of the Word of Life, this One they declared unto us that 
we also might have fellowship with Him. This is good news; this 
is the Gospel. And here we move now from philosophy to edu- 
cation. 
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‘*CHRISTIANITY Has GLORIOUS AND INTRICATE HisTory’’ 


Christianity has been many things to many men. It has a 
glorious and intricate history. It has destroyed and builded 
again; it has brought judgment and peace; and this is Chris- 
tianity above all things—that God was in Christ. The Word 
has been spoken; wisdom stands revealed. The way, the truth 
and the life became flesh and dwelt among us, and regardless of 
method, technique, environment, styles of thought, times and 
seasons, Christianity is marked by this belief that God is fully 
revealed in Jesus Christ. When we look at Christ, we see God; 
when we think about God, we are forced to think about Christ. 
This fact may be believed or doubted ; it may be used or abused ; 
it may be followed to the uttermost or neglected ; but there was a 
time in history in which the quest and the question of mankind 
were given an answer. Those who accept this answer are Chris- 
tians; those who do not accept this answer may be fine, clean, 
decent people, but they are not of Him. 

Our thought is crucial here. May we pause a moment, there- 
fore, to see where we stand. Stated in simplest terms: Man’s 
search for final truth and ultimate reality was done by the Greeks. 
In Socrates, Plato and Aristotle they reached the heights of 
human search for their answer to the great question: What is 
final reality? God’s revelation of Himself, meanwhile, had been 
given to a chosen people through men chosen of Him. There 
had been other quests and other insights among other peoples. 

The claims of the New Testament are clear on this issue before 
us. The words of Jesus in the Synoptics, the commentary of 
John, particularly in his opening verses, the philosophical ap- 
proach of the writer to the Hebrews, or the striking assertions 
of Paul underline one claim, however it may be stated of them: 
God was in Christ—He is the Way, the Truth, the Life—He is 
the answer—He is the Lord of Life, the Master. Need we pile 
up phrases? The New Testament writers have done it for us. 

Now I repeat again, this claim may be doubted or denied, but 
those who accept Him as the final answer to the great questions 
of life are Christians. To follow some other mind, some other 
model, some other idea, some other plan, some other destiny— 
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such living, however novel, and however interesting, is not Chris- 
tian. 


ONLy FoLLOWERs or CHRIST CAN INTERPRET CHRIST 


For Christian education therefore from this foundation two 
principles necessarily follow—principles, I believe, which can be 
supported and proved in all the history of the Christian Church. 
The first of these is this, that only those who have accepted Christ 
fully as the Living Word of God are capable of supporting His 
claims and passing the testimony on to others. ‘‘That which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you.’’ Not this, that we 
are enamoured by psychology, and psychological principles, and 
we are tempted to judge the Living Word by whether He does 
or does not fit our present psychological attainments. 

For a Christian, Christ is not judged by our psychology, but 
our psychology is judged by Him. Christians claim Him to be 
Truth. In another day it was philosophy, but philosophy is to 
be judged by His wisdom, otherwise the wisdom of this world 
ends in foolishness ; in another day it was theology ; and perhaps 
we are moving to that theology again. But whatever the inter- 
ests, we are forced to see the very definition of the case, as it 
stands given to us, that we must accept and experience the truth 
ourselves, for we have only that answer which is given of God 
to pass on to others. ‘‘That which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you.’’ 


Wuy Some Goop MoveMEnts Far 


Perhaps it was the privilege of some, as it was mine, to be 
associated for some years with the scouting movement and to 
work also in boys’ camps. As all recognize there is probably no 
better organized or sharply integrated movement within its own 
categories and assumptions than the Boy Scout movement. It 
has done tremendous good and will, I hope, continue to do so. 
One general truth, related to what we have said this evening, 
seems to force itself upon us from an observation of that great 
movement and that is this: the Boy Scout movement with all its 
organization, fine equipment, best-selling handbook and system 
of awards, with its workable psychology of uniform and badges, 
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and the high level of its oath and law, has every element which 
one would dream of in a well organized system of Christian edu- 
cation. But with all these things, we all know that scout troops 
succeed and fail, live and die, all within the same framework and 
system, not according to the excellence and modernity of scout 
psychology or recommended methods, but according to one thing 
—has the scout master the full flavor and spirit of the movement? 
Has he enthusiasm for the thing which he does? Has he, and 
this is most important, the willingness to sacrifice himself for 
the good of his boys? 


THE PLAYERS, Not THE PLAy, ARE IMPORTANT 
.] 3 


Draw another illustration of that principle, and that lightly 
and briefly. In one of the football games of the district in recent 
years the winning team had a margin of victory of 32 points to 6. 
After the game some members of the losing team complained 
about their lack of plays, for they believed that with more plays, 
perhaps another system of offense or defense, they might have 
won instead of losing. The answer of an old coach silenced him. 
**Look at the other team,’’ he said, ‘‘ When their first team was 
playing against you, they scored almost at will. Then when the 
score was safe their coach put in the second team and they 
couldn’t score against you. Both teams had the same plays and 
offense. It’s the players, boy, not the plays.’’ He was right. 
In all the confusion of Ezekiel’s first chapter, one verse always 
appeals to me: in the midst of the wheels within wheels Ezekiel 
reminds us that ‘‘whithersoever the spirit went they went.’’ 
There is the difference. The final living Word sought by men 
has now been given. Have we Him? There is no Christian Edu- 
cation apart from that beginning. 


Tue Livine Curist Must BE COMMUNICATED 


There is a second principle of Christian Education, a corollary 
to the first. Since it is true that we must have the Word of Life 
in order to communicate it to others, it is equally true that the 
Word of God once and for all revealed in Christ is the only sub- 
ject we have to present in Christian Education. <A superficial 
acquaintance with the multitude of books in the field of religious 
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education will show you how true it is that of the making of books 
there is truly no end. Many of them are only organized common 
sense; some are not organized, and some are not common sense. 
But the emphasis in many, many cases is that we shall discover 
some method, some means, some organization, some trick, some 
twist of the wrist, some twist of the mind, some medium, some 
Council, by which babes, or children, or adults shall be brought 
into a lasting and saving relationship with the Living God. One 
would be obscurantist to deny the worth of methods, but they 
have no final worth and might better be discarded, if they blind 
us, as they frequently do, to the one thing needful. They keep 
us from the emphasis that does matter, the living Christ Who is 
to be and must be communicated to others. 


THE PREFERRED PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


This then is my philosophy of Christian Education, that the 
Word of Life has once and for all been delivered, and must be 
communicated to our world in our day. It is my conviction that 
only those who have the Word can deliver it and it is my further 
conviction that so far as Christian Education is concerned, we 
are wasting our time when we try to deliver anything else. How 
do we stand within such a philosophy? Let us touch several 
fields in which Christian Education is at work. 

Take the church school. Where is our emphasis? Well, ask 
the man who runs one? What will he talk about? About secre- 
taries, class rooms, trained religious educators, psychologists, 
stained windows, worship centers, programs, statistics, mate- 
rials, and that last lie of the father of lies, attendance. But press 
your questioning: Have men the Word in their hearts? ‘‘ Well, 
how can one answer that?’’ Not fully, I suggest, but members of 
the church of The Acts needed no buttons on their gowns to tell 
the world they were Christians—‘‘See how they loved one an- 
other, see their courage, see how they turned the world upside 
down, hear what they talked about, notice their community and 
fellowship.’’ 

Nor need we look only there. In spite of all our methods and 
materials there arises, sometimes, out of a funny little Nazareth 
church instead of out of our own, out of a poverty-stricken church 
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school, one, taught not by enticing words of wisdom but by the 
Word of Life, one who leads Israel. The foolishness of God is 
still wiser than men; the weakness of God is stronger than men. 
Yes, we won the banner at the County Council of Religious Edu- 
eation, Division Six, Group Three, because we had the most there. 
But I ask you, was anyone there who had the good Word himself 
and spoke Him to our hearts? 


THE PREFERRED PHILOSOPHY OF PREACHING 


Or take the Church. Preaching is first the receiving and then 
the communicating of the Word of God. So we sing Ave Maria 
and have carnations for the ushers, and practice the highest 
decorum, and print bulletins, and take offerings even when, as 
against Christ’s words, we have ought against our brother. 
There is bustle and busyness, there are two telephones and buzz- 
ers, new lighting and the very latest worship technique right out 
of a book, but are there many broken hearts because men have 
sinned against the living God? Does the clever quotation from 
Emerson on the bulletin board say anything about repentance 
and newness of life, refreshment for souls, the temporality of all 
our living on this pilgrimage? Is the emphasis on heaven or on 
earth? ‘‘Come to Bethel and transgress ; some to Gilgal and mul- 
tiply transgressions,’’ bring offerings, worship and music, ‘‘for 
this pleaseth you, saith the Lord God.’’ If we can only think of 
a clever title for the next sermon, or a piece of poetry for that 
finishing touch! ‘‘St. Paul’s preaching was for life or death: 
wherever he went he divided the Jews into two; they had either 
to believe or disbelieve.’’ As for us, he will spew us out of his 
mouth. Like Martha we are busy about many things and miss 
the one thing needful. 


Tue Proper PHILOSOPHY IN TEACHING 


Or turn more particularly to what we call Christian Education 
in colleges and seminaries. What of those institutions we call 
church-related colleges, trying ever so hard to define that rela- 
tionship? When Columbia university began as King’s college 
the following advertisement appeared in the New York Gazette 
on June 3, 1752: ‘‘ The chief thing that is aimed at in this college 
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is to teach and engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ, 
and to love and serve him, in all sobriety, godliness and righteous- 
ness of life with a perfect heart and a willing mind.’’ Doesn’t 
that sound quaint to our sophisticated ears? 

The third article of the will of the founder of Smith college, 
Sophia Smith, reads as follows: ‘‘Sensible of what the Christian 
religion has done for myself (note that introduction) and believ- 
ing that all education should be for the glory of God and the good 
of man, I direct that the Holy Scriptures be daily and systemati- 
cally read and studied in said college and that all the discipline 
shall be pervaded by the spirit of evangelical Christian religion.’’ 

Bryn Mawr in the words of its founder was to become ‘‘in the 
highest and most blessed sense a school of Christ, in which the 
student should learn of Him under the gracious discipline of the 
Holy Spirit.’’ And what has happened? Now we have Dewey 
at Columbia, Barnes at Smith, Leuba at Bryn Mawr, men who 
question the centrality of Christ, and the same is true in Chicago, 
Princeton, Yale and the rest, all founded by and for the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 


PURPOSE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION APPRAISED 


And what shall I more say, for time would fail me to speak of 
Tarkio and Monmouth, Sterling, Westminster and Muskingum, 
Knoxville and Frenchburg, Assuit and Cairo, who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in faith. What 
do they talk about in the inner councils—endowment, liberal 
education vs. science, some means of pepping up the chapel pro- 
grams to make them more attractive, the last word from Columbia 
and Chicago? Which would most disturb the even tenor of their 
ways, lectures by Moody and Finney or by Browder and Molotov? 
Who is the typical campus man, the saint marked by his piety, or 
that campus hero who makes a good C average, is ever so clever, 
and is such a good fellow everyone likes him although all admit 
he is a little, just a little, on the ‘‘wild’’ side. One ought to speak 
seriously to this pious fellow because he’s just liable to get fanat- 
ical ; as to the other, well, that’s youth. 
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And as to the teaching of Bible, let’s keep a proper balance 
here, blend it somehow into sociology or psychology or philosophy 
because, after all, we can’t offend other religions, or the findings 
of modern scholarship! Yes, cover up that Christ, the scandalon, 
that stumbling block! reject the stone again! When shall we 
learn that Christianity cannot be balanced with other subjects? 
Christianity means the supremacy of Christ. It is either or. It 
must be maintained, urged; there is judgment in it; we have to 
do with a matter of life and death. O, its fruits are education, 
and cleanliness, and decency and institutions which stand and 
bless. ‘‘ But if the foundations be destroyed, what shall the right- 
eous do?’’ What is the fruit when the root is cut? He is the 
Truth, He is the Master, He is the Lord; let these other subjects 
serve their king, or let us quit calling it Christian Education. 

May I say here a quiet word about theological seminaries. 
Prof. Hugh Watt has a new book on New College, Edinburgh. 
From its famed halls came Thomas Chalmers, A. B. Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, Robert Rainy, Mareus Dods, Hugh Mackintosh, 
James Stalker and all the rest. What are the functions of such 
a seminary? asks Dr. Watt. ‘‘A theological seminary has two 
functions. One is to furnish instruction to its students which 
will teach them to think on the great themes of faith and inspire 
them to study the great books on these themes written by the 
masters’’... And he speaks at length on this instruction. 

But the other function of a theological seminary is to send 
out good men, so far as a college can make men good. ‘‘ By. ‘good’ 
I mean definitely Christian men of genuine faith, devout, with 
a real religious life—what used to be called converted men.’’ Dr. 
E. J. Rae reviewing Watt’s book then comments, ‘‘I must hon- 
estly say that in my time at the New College this is where it 
failed. Good men came from its class rooms, but they owed their 
religious life primarily not to any inspiration in the College but 
to other influences. That may have been a temporary defect, but 
I am certain it was a serious one.’’ 

Let seminaries be judged by their end product. How are they 
doing Men? What is their emphasis as they absorb our em- 
phasis? Again, is it repentance, the broken and contrite heart, 
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the spirit of Christ looking upon a world lost in sin and death? 
That’s what we want, isn’t it? Or is it the keeping of our ear to 
the ground to hear many strange rumblings? What does Union 
say? How does Princeton do it? Does the Association of Theo- 
logical Schools allow this? We can give grades on every subject 
but one; is it the one thing needful? Scholarships are awarded 
to men who can learn the letters, but the letter kills, only the 
spirit makes alive. What is the spirit that moves the wheels? 
The need is not to defend institutions but to proclaim truth. 


Gop’s Worp COMMUNICATED IN A Living Worp 


There are other areas to which we could give our attention, 
such as our efforts to bring Christian Education back into the 
schools. The philosophy I have presented still applies. Unless 
we have Christian men and women teaching Christ, everything 
else is dead loss. And so in other fields. Please do not misunder- 
stand. I am not against education as such. It proves, if nothing 
else, how much more we need than merely education. I love 
music and books and easy chairs and pleasant conversation, the 
well-turned phrase and the clever remark. I like homecomings 
and alumni meetings, church suppers and business men’s lunch- 
eons. Athletics mean so much to me that they constitute one of 
my major temptations. I believe that a poor church service is 
better than none at all. But I am appealing here for an em- 
phasis—the Word of God communicated in a living Word. 


No Future Possiste WitHout Gop’s Worp 


This is no day for dallying. Paul said as much when he spoke 
of principalities and powers, wickedness in high places. What 
we have to face in Christian Education is not merely some failure 
but sin, sin enormous enough to send the Son of God to the Cross. 
Only God’s Word and his Answer which was finally revealed in 
the midst of the years can serve us now. With the increase of 
fascination and stimulation in every other field, can we hope for 
the future without the Word itself? ‘‘There is only one power 
that can ever break the spell of all these earthly and superearthly 
powers combined, and that is the power of an omnipotent God 
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manifested through the Holy Spirit, as He works through yielded 
servants of God, that with great boldness and increasing power 
they might proclaim the only gospel which is able to deliver men 
from the present wicked world, from the grip of sin and the 
power of evil, and translate them into the kingdom of the Son 
of God’’ (Smith, page 185). 

Men sought Him and were found of Him. He has given the 
living Word to us for our salvation. May his truth abide, for of 
Him and through Him and to Him are all things. 


LUTHER IS TO BLAME 


Why do clergymen habitually wear black? Because when 
Martin Luther, in 1542, laid aside the habit of a monk and 
adopted the style of dress prevailing at the time, the Elector of 
Saxony used to send to him from time to time pieces of black 
cloth, that color being fashionable at the court. Luther’s dis- 
ciples thought because he wore black it became them to do so. 
Thus it came about that the clergy generally grew to regard it 
as the only proper color for them to wear. 
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Liberal Education for Today’s 
Needs 


By WILLIAM WILCOX EDEL* 


URING the years of the war the urgent need for the achieve- 
ment of victory thrust all our other concerns out of the focus 
of our attention, and we knew a national unity which now has 
been so completely disrupted that it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that it ever existed. In this aftermath of war our national 
life is as discordant as is the life of the world. Victory has not 
solved our problems; it has only given to us, rather than to our 
enemies, the responsibility for solving them in our own way. 
Looking at all the antagonistic elements at home and abroad, 
there is not one of us who dares lift tomorrow’s newspaper with- 
out a haunting fear of what its headlines may reveal. If we are 
at all thoughtful, we walk our daily pathways, as Coleridge has 
said, 


Like one who, on a lonely road, 

Doth walk in fear and dread 

And, having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


All of man’s achievements and inventions in the physical sci- 
ences, which were to have brought in the millenium, have instead 
brought him to the place where, fearstricken, he holds in his 
hands the key to his own destruction; and all his achievements 
in the social sciences, the long struggle up from savagery, all of 
his blundering experiments in the art of living together, have 
brought him to the place where he is ready to loose that destruc- 
tion upon his enemies and himself lest they loose it first on him. 
Well might Bernard Baruch say as he introduced the American 
atomic proposals, ‘‘We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead.’’ The race between education and catas- 

* Dr. Edel was a Captain in the Chaplains Corps, U.S.N., during the war, 


and now serves as the 22nd President of Dickinson College, his Alma Mater, 
class of 1915. 
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trophe is now closing down for the final sprint to the tape. Nor 
can we, like Alice in Wonderland, for all our running, keep our- 
selves in the same place. Instead it seems as if some irresistible 
atavistic pull were dragging humanity back to its barbarism. It 
used to be said that force was the last argument of kings: let us 
beware in this day lest it become the first argument of fools. 

But what has brought us to this pass? It is easy for the un- 
thinking to say, ‘‘Our leaders have failed us. The men whom 
we thought were statesmen have turned out to be politicians.”’ 
It is easy also to say, ‘‘The church has failed us, and those whom 
we thought were prophets have turned out to be but idle voices 
babbling in the wilderness.’’ It is equally easy to say, ‘‘The 
colleges have failed us, and those whom we thought were seers 
have turned out to be but blind leaders of the blind.’’ But the 
real truth goes much deeper than that. The sickness is in our 
souls. Our statesmen, prophets, and seers may have been less 
than we thought them, but the real trouble is with ourselves. As 
Jurgen said at the end of his wanderings, ‘‘ We have not believed 
in anything very much, not even in ourselves.’’ As a people we 
have lost our sense of reality. I am speaking in political rather 
than in theological terms when I say, we have lost our faith. 
Here was America giving lip-service to a creed called democracy 
which meant freedom and opportunity and equality and the 
rights of minorities and the emancipation of the human spirit, 
and we could not believe in it very much. Here we had the com- 
mon cause of mankind, the kindling conception of the rights and 
dignity of human personality; here we had the Magna Charta, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the star- 
studded beauty of Lincoln’s second inaugural, and somehow while 
we were listening to Bing or Bob, while we were looking at Gable 
or Grable, all of this got away from us and we became a people 
who did not believe in anything very much. 

We were not alone in this. Europe also suffered in the same 
way. During the first World War and during the long armistice 
from 1918 to 1939 the soil of Europe was plowed deep and har- 
rowed with suffering and misery until it lay fallow waiting for 
the seed of Fascism to be planted. And when men came with 
persuasive voices, using the techniques and methods of education 
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and propaganda, and giving to the disinherited a faith, however 
perverted, there grew the tares from which we reaped this ghastly 
harvest. 

For this failure of the American soul to find and follow its 
faith, no single group is alone to blame. Each must bear his 
proportionate share. Education cannot escape. The great tra- 
dition of liberal education as a training in the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy may have survived in the classroom 
but it has died in the marketplace. As Robert Hutchins has said 
only recently, ‘‘Today the young American comprehends the in- 
tellectual tradition of which he is a part and in which he must 
live only by accident, for its scattered and disjointed fragments 
are strewn from one end of the campus to the other.’’ We have 
been concerned about learning things, as though knowledge were 
an intellectual spare-parts storehouse to be inventoried and put 
under lock and key and opened for inspection only at examination 
time. By the mere mechanics which have resulted from our 
effort to achieve an impossible uniformity in the organization of 
our curricula we have balanced courses off against each other as 
though it were possible to equate three hours of organic chem- 
istry with three hours of creative writing. We have been tempted 
to think that for the purposes of securing a degree all subjects 
are equally important; and because all were equally important 
we could not believe in anything very much. 

While the specialist who knows his own field is needed in every 
department of educational life, I sometimes suspect that speciali- 
zation has been proliferating around us until it has exfoliated so 
luxuriantly that we cannot see the forest for the trees. In our 
needed diversity we have lost our appreciation of the underlying 
unity. It seems to me that a world in disruption as is our world 
today needs a sense of integration in its education. Into our 
world with all its centrifugal tendencies unity can come only as 
we give our world a philosophy and a religion capable of unifying 
it. In our effort to view our life and our times objectively too 
much have we left subjective things—values, ideals, aims and 
meanings—out of our world, and we have ended as we might have 
expected in a world where the ruthless greed of power has used 
the mechanism of science to enslave mankind. One of my prede- 
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cessors in the presidency of Dickinson said only recently, ‘‘If the 
post-war world is to be safe, its inhabitants must either know 
more about God or less about chemistry.’’ I would not detract 
in any way from the teaching of science, but I would remind you 
that when pure science came out of the laboratory and dropped 
on Hiroshima like the hammer of doom it proposed the question 
that shouts down all other questions of our day: ‘‘Can man and 
his cwilization continue to exist upon this planet?’’ If the meas- 
ure of man’s greatness is his conquest of atomic power, the meas- 
ure of his tragedy is his willingness to use it against his fellows. 

It is the business of education to teach the student to know his 
world and to be adequate to meet it. And with justice I may say 
that this task is the whole business of man. Man is a child and 
helpless in the wilderness until he knows his world; the physical 
world in which he lives with its inexorable laws, the social en- 
vironment into which his own life fits down, the past collective 
experience of the race in history and art and his inner personal 
life of values and judgments, of faiths and fears and hopes. And 
he remains a child until by his training and understanding he 
becomes adequate to meet his world, to meet its many varied ex- 
periences of joy and sorrow, its opportunities and responsibilities, 
its call for ever-recurring choice between the socially good and 
the selfishly bad. To be adequate to his world means to be pre- 
pared within, in his attitudes and values, his spiritual conceptions 
and loyalties, to wage victorious warfare against the hosts of evil. 
For our goal is no less than the transformation of the world, the 
development of the good life in the human community, world- 
wide, and as broad as the human race is broad. Human life is 
our subject matter, the development of human personality our 
highest good, and to every youth who stands before us we can 
say, ‘‘With all thy getting, get understanding,’’ for wisdom is 
the supreme goal of man. 

Yet understanding is something that emerges rather than some- 
thing which is taught, and no college catalogue that I know lists 
a course in ‘‘ Wisdom One, required of freshmen.’’ It is a com- 
monplace to say that man is not only a phenomenon in space and 
time but is also a living personality, marvelously compounded of 
hopes and fears, and capable of making discriminating judgments 
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of values. It is this inner man who is the proper field of educa- 
tion, for all the exact sciences, all the arts and social sciences have 
meaning and relevancy only as they are mediated through human 
personality. Astronomy is meaningless without the astronomer, 
and the social sciences by definition evaporate when there is no 
society of living personalities for them to describe. I take it that 
personality means the mind, erect and kingly, in its own domain, 
within—what I might eall self-ness or what has been called self- 
hood. These personalities have bodies and need bread and a roof 
and families around them, but they also need and desperately 
need the joy of falling in love with the adventure of truth. They 
need what Jacques Maritain has called the prime goal of educa- 
tion: liberation of the spirit through knowledge and wisdom, 
goodwill and love. They need deep insight into the aims, the 
purposes and values of human life. They need to know every- 
thing that is worth living for, and why it is worth living for. In 
other words they need a philosophy of life and a religion to 
support it. 

Edueation then must be concerned with this inner life of man. 
It must be concerned with awaking the inner response of the 
student, revealing to him the inner resources of his own spirit. 
And you as teachers know that all the techniques and methods 
of education leading to this end are to be used to the full measure 
of their usefulness, but the only instrumentality completely ade- 
quate to this task is the mind, the spirit of the wholly devoted and 
enthusiastic teacher who knows the precious value of the living, 
inquisitive, searching mind with which he has to deal, and who, 
by the sheer might of his moral dedication to the service of truth 
and learning, kindles an answering flame in the mind of the 
student. 

The American College must always stand for the tradition of 
liberal education with special emphasis upon the humanities. 
Liberal education is that which puts into a man’s hands the tools 
which the race has fashioned in its effort to achieve the good life 
for the community ; that is, the arts of communication in language 
and logic and number, the accumulations of culture in history, 
philosophy and art, and the whole range of the natural sciences 
and the social studies. While we recognize the need for speciali- 
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zation as a preparation for life work and provide for it, at the 
same time we are convinced that every student who enters college, 
and ideally every citizen in a democracy, has a right to the basic 
understandings which arise from the comprehensive nature of 
the liberal curriculum. Three things we hold essential: first, 
that a student know how to communicate with his fellows and 
receive the communication of ideas from others, living and dead, 
and to that end we believe that he should study the mother lan- 
guage, mathematics, literature, foreign languages, logic and re- 
lated subjects, which we call the arts of communication ; second, 
that he be aware of the composition and makeup of the physical 
world in which he lives, that he feel well enough at home in phys- 
ics and chemistry to know the vocabulary, and that he be able to 
follow some of the thinking of the great physicists and chemists 
with at least a fair degree of understanding, that he know some- 
thing of geology and biology in all its branches, and at least the 
descriptive phases of anthropology ; third, that he have an intro- 
duction to and at least something more than a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the precipitations of human creativity, as’ they are 
found in history and the arts and philosophy and the social 
studies. 

For further service to the cause of learning in the pursuit of 
truth, let each man who is temperamentally adapted to the quest 
search further through a specialization of his own, be that spe- 
cialization what it may. But let his special studies and investi- 
gations rest back upon the broad cultural base which I have out- 
lined in these essential components of a liberal education, the 
humanities, the sciences and the social studies. You will pardon 
me for believing that without this broad and integrated basis the 
results of any narrow specialization are likely to be tangential 
and erratic, leading at best to merely accidental discoveries and 
at worst to a career of futile dilettantism. In this day it is more 
than ever necessary that we train a whole generation of high 
school and college youth, both in this country and abroad, to see 
and understand the interrelatedness of all fields of experience and 
thought. Truth is not, as I have already suggested, a kind of 
spare-parts storehouse, nor is truth a divine goddess with flowing 
robes. As Maritain points out, truth is rather the whole totality 
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of what actually is, not only materially, not only in bits and 
pieces of true things, but in values and relationships and interre- 
lationships and meanings. Viewed in this light, truth embraces 
the domain of ideal values, ethics and religion, and the God who 
was exiled from the curriculum a half century ago turns out not 
to have been exiled after all, but to be the whole groundwork and 
basis for all of the thinking that has to do with survival in this 
year of grace. For without a living philosophy that takes into 
account man’s dependence on the mighty Originator of his being, 
there is no reason for survival. But when the profoundly reli- 
gious conception of men being linked together in a universal broth- 
erhood is substituted for the suspicions and hatreds of today, a 
solid basis for the solution of the perplexing social and political 
questions of our time is securely laid. The human cooperation, 
friendliness and understanding which is built on that foundation 
is the determining factor in survival. If we will cooperate we 
may continue to live; if we will not, we perish. The accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries, the collective experience of the race, 
point to this conclusion, but the clinching argument is found in 
the field of nuclear chemistry and in the truism that our civiliza- 
tion cannot continue to exist without moral control. Great be- 
yond all imagining is the power released by the fission of the 
atom, but let us not forget that a greater power has held the atom 
together down all the abyss of time from the first day. I do not 
care what you call that power, it is still the manifestation of the 
purpose of the Creator. 

It is my hope that we may have an ideal of education which 
sees that truth is fitly framed together and coherent within itself, 
and that what is within man is a part of truth no less true than 
any other fact of science. I believe the hope of today and tomor- 
row lies in moral guidance, in a proper understanding of values 
and meanings, and I know that these things come only from a 
sound religious attitude. I believe wisdom and understanding 
ean come from seeing life whole, with all its relationships in place. 
And I believe a fully articulated liberal education is essential as 
the basis for that understanding. 
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The Meaning of Christian Higher 
Education 
By WILLIAM J. SCARBOROUGH* 


HERE is a ferment abroad today in the area of higher edu- 
cation. This movement, which is almost a revolution, is 
characterized by leaders and educators who are convinced that 
Christian higher education needs to re-examine its foundations 
and to re-evaluate its objectives. There is upon us an urgency, a 
sense of public responsibility for higher education which is of 
particrvlar note. Intellectual standards and the moral dynamics 
for American life must come from schools and colleges, and those 
in charge of the administration of these institutions are looking 
earefully at the responsibility which is placed upon them in this 
modern day. As Dr. Ordway Tead, president of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City, says so well, the problems 
faced by serious higher education ‘‘include a coming to grips 
with the meaning and values of democracy, with participation 
in a universalist or global society, and with the generation of a 
mood of moral earnestness which a religion at its best inculeates. 
. .. It is in short, hardly too much to say that the forces of our 
common life which arose and articulated themselves to fight a 
war against totalitarian doctrines and barbarities have in the 
colleges resulted in a purifying of outlook on goals such as has 
never in the last two generations been experienced.’”? 

We are concerned today, however, with the meaning of Chris- 
tian higher education. By Christian higher education, we mean 
those institutions of higher learning which have been related to 
the church and are supported and controlled in part, at least, 
by the institutions of religion in America. The task and scope 
of Christian higher education is being debated by many leaders. 

* Dr. Searborough is the tenth president of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College. 


1 Tead, Ordway, ‘‘What’s Ahead in the Colleges,’’ Educational Forum, X 
(May, 1946), p. 408. 
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I 


In the first place, Christian higher education means support by 
the church. More and more the conviction is becoming clear that 
the church needs the college, and that the college must supply 
leadership for the church. Dr. Charles F. Kraft distinguishes 
between the wide area of evangelism and that of education when 
he says that the church in its colleges must not expect evangeli- 
zation, for that is the task of the church itself, but the church 
must expect ‘‘to make growing Christians, intelligent Chris- 
tians,’’ through its institutions of higher learning.” 

We need but to turn to John Wesley to realize that he, too, 
recognized Christian higher education as essentially a part of the 
program of the church. He was highly trained himself; he wrote 
voluminously, He urged all his preachers to be students. It is 
not without reason that the saddle bags of the circuit riders were 
filled with books. 

In reality, Christian higher education actually means that edu- 
cation is supported by the church. The educational activities of 
the church in relation to education in America go back to the 
very foundations of our democracy, but the continued relation- 
ship of Christian higher education and the church must be based 
upon a program of mutual co-operation in which the college 
recognizes its relationship to the institution of the church and the 
church recognizes that its leadership must be drawn from its own 
institutions. In this connection, we need to develop a new con- 
sciousness of our relationship to each other, both for support and 
for the development of high Christian leadership. 

But the support education is giving to the church is equally 
worthy of note. Not only is the church supporting higher edu- 
eation, but Christian higher education is making a lasting con- 
tribution to the life of the church. It is keeping alive the ethical 
and moral foundations of the church itself. It is impossible for 
us to separate the religious enthusiasm of our time from the 
ethical and moral life which is supplied by our institutions of 
higher learning. In America the educational institutions related 
to the church have kept alive for the church an ethical conscious- 

2 Kraft, Charles F., ‘‘ Religion in the Chureh-Related College,’’ Journal 
of Bible and Religion, XIV (May, 1946), p. 69. 
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ness. As a contrast to American programs, this illustration from 
Russia will show how religion may be detached from ethies. A 
YMCA Secretary during the first World War was in charge of 
the work in St. Petersburg, Russia. ‘‘On account of a erop 
failure and the breakdown of the Russian transportation system, 
tens of thousands of the people in the large cities were starving, 
with little children the worst sufferers, as usual. By some means 
my friend secured a carload of American condensed milk to be 
distributed to the mothers of babies and young children, and 
applied to the priest in charge of one of the largest churches of 
the city for permission to use the church as a depot from which 
to distribute the milk. The request was peremptorily refused 
with the remark, ‘This building has been dedicated to the worship 
of Almighty God.’ Of course, it is easy to understand why 
Russia has turned her back on all religion when such a religion 
was all she knew.”’ 


II 


The meaning of Christian higher education, in the second place, 


is founded upon the inculeation of moral and religious idealism. 

The atomic bomb has no terror for the philosophical system of 
personalism. The atomic bomb is but one more terror added to 
the long list of destructive forces which has been associated with 
war, tyranny and destruction. ‘‘Any force which destroys man 
is immoral.’’ As Amos, the prophet of social justice in the eighth 
century before Christ, said so clearly, morality must be associated 
with religion,—religion, to be approved by God, must be based 
upon righteousness. In his classic phrase, ‘‘let judgment roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.’’ 

The most significant contribution any institution of higher edu- 
cation can make is the development of competent, trained persons. 
We have witnessed the development of technical training and 
have found that the individual who has technique alone is unable 
to cope with the problems of modern society. In a recent con- 
versation with a large industrialist, I discovered that he felt that 
individuals trained within the area of liberal arts are much more 
able to carry on in positions of responsibility once they have 
found their places in large industries. His reason, as stated to 
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me, was that they are more capable of making decisions in the 
light of ideals and plans than are those who are trained without 
such preparation. 

Ineuleation of moral and religious idealism comes in many 
areas and in many ways. It can come through formal religious 
services, through informal conferences and interviews about life 
objectives and goals, and through assistance to students. 

Primary among the forces of inculeation of moral and religious 
idealism must be listed the teacher. A student can have no more 
religious idealism than his professor! This is reminiscent of 
Mark Hopkins at one end of the log and the student at the other. 
After all, we have no greater education than teachers. We can 
expect our students to receive no greater spark of Christian en- 
thusiasm than they can find in their teachers. 


III 


Finally, the meaning of Christian higher education is the pledg- 
ing of allegiance to freedom, the pledging of allegiance to truth, 
and the pledging of allegiance to justice as universal human 
rights. This is liberal arts at its best. Jesus said, ‘‘ You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’ We have 
no fear of research. The true scholar ought always to open his 
mind to truth, for truth is of God, and where truth is, God is also. 

Democracy itself is founded upon the principle of each man 
and each woman having the right of thought and action. These 
are taught and demonstrated in Christian higher education today. 
We need to stimulate the operation of democratic idealism by 
cooperation and demonstration on the college level. 

The purpose of UNESCO, according to its constitution, is ‘‘to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among nations through education, science, and culture in order 
to further universal responsibility for justice, for the rule of law, 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed by the peoples of the world without distinction of race, 
sex, language or religion, by the charter of the United Nations.”’ 

Ignazio Silone, the Italian novelist, has told recently what has 
happened to some of his friends who have been ground with wars, 
with revolutions, with fascism. ‘‘One poor devil came to me the 
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other day,’’ he said to me, ‘‘his eyes shining as if he had made an 
important discovery.’’ He said to me, ‘‘One should always act 
toward others, as one would like to have them act toward him- 
self.’’ ‘‘I hadn’t the heart,’’ says Silone ‘‘to tell him that his 
discovery was not exactly new, but expressed an ancient wisdom, 
for I saw that he had seized upon it by dint of struggles and 
suffering.’’ 


3 Tigner, H. S., ‘‘ Learning by the Experience of Suffering,’’ The Christian 
Century, LX (April 21, 1943), p. 486. 


ETERNAL LIFE FOR SALE 


In the days before the War, a little town in China presented a 
strange sight. A freshly painted large sign on the outside of a 
small building said ‘‘ Eternal life for sale.’’ When the mission- 
ary who told the story looked in he saw a row of massive black 
coffins. The shop was a casket factory. In this land where 
coffins were rarely used, the casket maker had gotten the idea that 
caskets were somehow related to living forever. 





When is a College Christian? 


By CARLYLE ADAMS* 


NOTHER academic year has closed in the Church-related 

colleges. For many of these institutions there is not much 

of a break between academic years during these strenuous times 

and many professors are laboring through ten or eleven months 

of the year without much vacation in order to provide accelerated 
training for veterans housed on the campuses. 

While the Christian colleges have been doing a noble work in 
keeping educational activity alive during the stress of war, the 
constituency of the Church needs to realize that the initial respon- 
sibility of these colleges is training for Christian leadership in 
times of peace as well as of war. 

Dr. William Temple, when he was Archbishop of York, said, 
‘*Education that is not religious is atheistic.’’ 

Under the present conditions of life the best place to get a 
Christian higher education is in a Christian or church-related 
college. That is not asit should be! All education ought to have 
religion as its heart and should be based on the primary assump- 
tion of the Sovereignty of God. 

There has been a popular misconception among church people, 
and even among college students, as to just what constitutes a 
Christian College. Too many of them think that church control, 
required church or chapel attendance, or required study of the 
Bible make a Christian college. A college might have all these | 
regulations and requirements and still not be Christian, just as 
an individual person might be a church member, an attendant at 
religious services and a regular reader of the Bible and still be a 
hopeless sinner as was the Pharisee in Jesus’ famous parable. 

On the other hand a college cannot be a Christian college very 
long unless it is related to the Church as the organized repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth and unless its students are related to 
the Church as participants in the ongoing process of redemption. 


* Dr. Adams is Editor of the Presbyterian Tribune, with offices in Brooklyn, 
N.. ¥. 
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A college is not a Christian college unless its students and faculty 
members desire the fellowship of Almighty God in sacred com- 
munion and public worship. Going to Church doesn’t make man 
or woman religious but one cannot be religious without regular 
worship of God. 

Here are some of the factors that make a college a Christian 
institution : 

1. A Christian foundation. A Christian college is one which 
was originated in prayer and a commitment of a trust to Al- 
mighty God. It has trustees and administrators who consider 
themselves stewards of a gift of God. ‘ 

2. The continuing prayers and intercessions of the people of 
the church outside the college community. 

3. A Christian faculty. The 1944 report of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Board of Christian Education character- 
ized the faculty of a Christian college as ‘‘a community of schol- 
ars who believe that God is the source of all truth and that He 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ.’’ 

4. Christian students. The ideal students of a Christian col- 
lege are young men and women who elect to attend a church- 
related college because they want to strengthen their relationship 
to Christ and desire a deepening of their conviction about spirit- 
ual realities. They ought to be young people who are concerned 
that all their fellow students also have the privilege of Christian 
faith and life. 

5. A curriculum which recognizes the highest traditions and 
standards of scholarship in the arts and sciences and has as its 
central fact, the knowledge of God as the original and ultimate 
reality made manifest in the work of Nature and in the growth 
of man and in the life of Jesus Christ. 

6. A community experience of guided growth in Christian fel- 
lowship where there is courage to plunge out into unknown areas 
of thinking and to discover new truth which may break forth 
from the revelation of God. 

7. A dedication of the fruits of scholarship and knowledge to 
the Glory of God. A Christian college ought to have research 
experts in the arts and sciences who are constantly tapping God’s 
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eternal resources of knowledge and skill and praising Him with 
their discoveries as did the late George Washington Carver. 

8. An atmosphere in which students and professors, who may 
be specialists in particular arts or sciences, may at the same time 
discover the meaning of their own Christian vocation. The 
Christian scholar needs to be able to say, ‘‘First of all, I am a 
child of God—a member of the body of Jesus. Christ.’’ 


HORACE MANN 


One hundred and ten years ago a young lawyer of Boston gave 
up his practice to become secretary of the first State Board of 
Education. His name was Horace Mann. He said, when giving 
up the law to enter education, ‘‘ Henceforth, the next generation 
will be my client.’’ 





What the Church has a Right to 


Expect from its Seminaries 


By ROBERT E. SPEER* 


HERE is no presumption in the claim that our theological 
seminaries have done their work better, judging by the re- 
sults, than any of the training schools of what we unhappily term 
the ‘‘secular callings.’’ The seminaries have fallen short of their 
ideals and their duties, but they have done a great work in send- 
ing forth a great body of good, true, unselfish men to serve the 
church, the nation, and the world, in the Christian ministry, with 
competence, devotion, and honest self-criticism. 

Perhaps the ministry is too self-critical, but it is better for it 
to be critical than complacent. In its honest self-appraisal these 
are some of the items that emerge: a humble consciousness not of 
incompetency but of inadequacy; theological views of viewless- 
ness too much influenced by rationalistic humanism and too timid 
of the bold supernaturalism of the New Testament, or else too 
forensic or theoretical ; great confusion over the issues of applied 
Christianity in politics and economics and a deep concern over 
these questions; too little Bible study, right reading, and hard 
thinking. On the other side of the account, the minister is re- 
vealed as a man seeking to follow Christ and to serve men, the 
community burden-bearer, friend of all in need, proclaiming the 
Christian hopes and ideals, wanting to know and to teach the 
truth of the gospel for this present time. 


I 


Here then the first task of the seminary to the service of the 
chureh is plain. It is to deal with this confusion and concern, 
finding in it its opportunity. It is to the credit of the ministry 
that. its confusion is less, and its concern for its confusion greater 
than is the case in any other group. Also, confusion itself may 
be an illuminant. As Blanco White’s famous sonnet reminds us, 
‘‘the night reveals what the day conceals.’’ It is the business of 


* Secretary Emeritus of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
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the seminary to see this need as opportunity and to clear, and not 
create, confusion in these three respects: 

1. As to the meaning of great primary Christian conceptions— 
religion, revelation, Christianity, conscience, man and mankind, 
the gospel, the kingdom of God. On every one of these points 
there is teaching or want of teaching at variance with the New 
Testament. The problem of the ‘‘conscientious pacifist,’’ and the 
‘‘consecientious objector’’ has been tragically confused through 
. erroneous notions of conscience. The character of Christianity 
as revelation has been compromised by its degradation to the level 
of religion. And some of our theological teaching has strait- 
jacketed into a single limiting definition one of the richest and 
most variegated New Testament concepts—the kingdom of God. 

2. As to the function of the church and its right relation to 
political, social, and economic questions. The difficulty of the 
problem must make our theological teachers very humble, but 
very brave and true as they seek the authentic message of the 
New Testament. 

3. As to the message of the preacher for today. Some ministers 
are asking what to preach. 

There is Christ to preach, the historic figure and the great 
cosmic personality who is ‘‘the only salvation,’’ in A. A. Bow- 
man’s words, ‘‘for the tragedy of a world that has lost itself.’’ 
There is the call to repentance and change, never more relevant. 
There are the great central truths of Christianity and there is the 
supreme Christian doctrine of God. Alas for the man or the 
teacher who lacks a gospel for today! 


II 


To accomplish this business the seminary must provide great 
teachers and the atmosphere which they produce. Curriculum, 
tools, equipment, however important, are secondary to this matter 
of great, salient, Christian personalities. As men in the ministry 
look back on their training, it is these persons that they remember 
as the forces which formed them. The Seminary calls men to 
their positions in the hope that they will be humbly great persons 
and humbly great teachers. 
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III 


The church looks to the seminaries to turn out true men. This 
is the business of every real school. On the bell of Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, is the motto in Latin, ‘‘Come here, boys, to be 
made men.’’ And this is especially the business of a theological 
school. What kind of men? First, clean, antiseptic men who 
carry no ill fragrance of habit or indulgence with them ; secondly, 
men who really read and think, men of girded minds. Theodore 
Parker at the age of twenty-six was reading 320 books a year. 
Thirdly, they must be men qualified to preach Christianity be- 
cause they practice it in their own homes. And fourthly, they 
must be men who see their opportunity where they are and not 
where they are not. Consider Augustus Hare and his tiny parish 
of Alton Barnes. A man who does not see about him where he 
is, more opportunity than he is mastering will be no match for 
larger opportunity. 


IV 
Some of you may be thinking, ‘‘ What sort of thought is this 


that is saying nothing about spiritual leadership and the task of 
a seminary to raise up spiritual leaders?’’ Well, one is shy of 
this talk of leadership as he sees where human leadership has 
got us and its futilities today. It is significant that the word 
‘‘leader’’ occurs only once in the King James Version of the New 
Testament. ‘‘Let them alone,’’ said Jesus of the Pharisees, ‘‘they 
are blind leaders of the blind.’’ And the only place where the 
Greek word ‘‘leader’’ is found in the New Testament is in Jesus’ 
admonition, ‘‘Be ye not called leader, for one is your leader even 
Christ.”’ 

Almost every reference to human leadership in the New Testa- 
ment is unfavorable. We have one leader only; and human 
leadership is warranted and true only when it makes it its busi- 
ness to lead men to Him. Our churches are full of hungry folk 
awaiting such leadership, and our seminaries fail in their task if 
they do not qualify men for it—men who will follow Paul, ‘‘ who 
leads us out,’’ in Schweitzer’s word, ‘‘upon the path of true 
redemption and hand us over prisoners to Christ.”’ 
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V 


Lastly, it is the task of the seminary to provide ministers for 
the church. But once again, one is shy also of this word ‘‘min- 
ister.’’ It, too, needs fresh scrutiny that we may be sure of con- 
ceiving it in a true Christian sense. It would be well for all of 
us to review all the New Testament references to ministers and 
ministry, and especially the main Greek words for ministry and 
service. To enter the ministry is to go into service as a slave 
and witness of Christ. There is one great word of Paul’s cover- 
ing the whole matter, ‘‘We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus 
as Lord and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.’’ 


MISPRINT 


Misprint in Hymn 42, as given in a denominational hymnal: 
‘‘land my safe on Canaan’s shore.’? You can’t take it with 
you, brother! 


The Living Church 





Additions To The Office Library 


Conscience on Stage. By Harold Ehrensperger. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1947. 238 pp. $2.00. 


This is a most desirable book for educational directors and 


youth counselors who are interested in drama programs in the 
church. 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church. By Wesner Fallaw. The 
MacMillan Company, New York, 1946. 228 pp. Price, $2.50. 


An up-to-date book on an important subject, with a selected 
bibliography. 


The Rediscovery of Morals. By Henry C. Link. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1947. 223 pp. Price, $2.50. 


In a day when the moral is separated from the social and the 
ideal from the real, this book will prove of constructive value. 
It should be read by parents and pastors, as well as used by pro- 
fessors of religion and ethics in colleges and universities. 


Symbols of America. By Stanwood Cobb. The Avalon Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1946. 108 pp. Price, $2.00. 


In verse form, the author endeavors to give a new understand- 


ing of the spirit of America and a new hope for the Nation’s 
future. 


The Liquor Cult and Its Culture. By Harry S. Warner. The Intercollegiate 
Association for Study of the Alcohol Problem, Columbus, Ohio, 1946. 
119 pp. Price: cloth, $1.35; paper, $1.00. 


This book seeks to make basic scientific information on a crucial 
American problem, available in a popular style which easily may 
be understood. Parents, Sunday School workers and public 
school teachers, as well as professors of the social sciences in the 
colleges should be well acquainted with this volume. 


The United Nations. By Louis Dolivet. Farrar, Straus and Company, New 

York, 1946. 152 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This is a handbook on the new world organization, written 
simply and objectively. American citizens everywhere should be 
well informed on what the United Nations is. This book will 
give the desired information. 
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